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The Genuine Gold Medal Electric Washing Machine, 
the world’s best machine, the winner of the ans lane at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition in 1915, on 


2 Weeks Trial 


Sensational offer—find out free—send the 
coupon. The famous Gold Medal Electric 
Washing — sent direct toyour home 
for two weeks of washing without a penny 
down! Convince yourself first—that’s ae 
offer. See how it washes clothes 
and white; how it takes the back-b 
drudgery out of washing. No risk to yous ‘ 
Not a penny of cost—not even freight 
charges—if not satisfied. And:—fora limited 
time, on a special factory output, only 














Here’s the Gold MedalWash- 
Yes, washing machine prices smashed on the genuine Women... Mee aint Machine exactly 





Gold Medal machine — simpler — washes as well as any _ have bought 


of the dealers and exactly as we 







washer at any price—the very best. tial oe Shi 
ip it to you. It has the one way 

The factory price—\ess than the pricedealers have been pay- x the noiseless cylinder which makes even the 

ing and are paying right today for this same machine, for mn pn daintiest laces safe in the Gold Medal. 










Lovel Electric Swinging Wringer with Automatic Safety 
Release, adjustable in3 positions, recognized eve 

the best wringer ever made. Genuine DOMESTIC ball 
bearing motor, known as the best for washing machines. 
Automatic oiling system. All monies parts enclosed—no 


this exact, identical 1921 model — direct to you on this. - satisfied 
users! 


sacrifice offer. And besides— 
danger to children. No belttoget out ot order—direct shaft 


Special Easy Monthly Terms—As Low As 
drive — simpler. Celebrated Armco RustResisting Iron 


(used paronge nut) f is proof against any kind of water, soap 
and alkalis. A sized family washing done in 90 minutes 
—about one toy and a half —and at acost of 2% cents 
a nse for electricity. Can be run from any electrie light socket 
or froma farm Rghung plant. 
ve 10 a eCe 
an E Golff Medal El 


Easy terms depending upon amount of first payment Fully tric Washing Machine 
his off i —th “ 
but no money in advance—2 weeks’ trial fi rst—then, ice asmadeon slbother high ara washing machiack 






























must be sold at once. 





if satisfied, a year to pay! 
Send coupon. g M 
was overstocked; his dealers wouidn’t 


No obligation. Get our ; ly give up their fat Drofits, 80 they couldn’t 
illustratedcatalog, FREE. Learha t Fall So, the manafaseuigr ofered = 
Send me your complete catalog of Gold \ our special factory output. offer :— wa poner a i... oa a oe ae the 
Medal Washing Machines and details of ,000 Genuine Golé Medal factory they last. When 
your two weeks free trial, easy payment % M d It is time to these 6000 are Re we won't say how 
direct factory offer. No obligation. » adam: get through Electric Washing achi 

M with the drudgery ©f 1097 Model, while they last" 


Straus & Schram ' \ 
Dept. 2397 
West 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 









pm ~ | more the pr price will be. 


. These machines at $99.50 
are the exact in value of 
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~~ CLIT: ap SW . \ Kenwarhastiledmen, Only $99.50! "The exact equal Wiha Rie tod op We postantes 
% Stave enough for the 22 Value to the best washiér youever bleed by the factory 40 eal] et 

% small monthly pay- , Saw at $150. And on easy monthly fo . Now note this: Formerly 

% “wothee wei arg terms—two weeks’ free trial. First Bis best oan 


mother well and 


\ happy. Sendthie come, first served. Don’t be disap- 
hy -cmiog NOW,  pointed—get the free catalog now! Scnaconpon for free catalog now. 


setts seem at \ _ Straus & Schram wai sin Greet, Chicago 


were. to judge. If not satisfied, return it at ae ~y * hid 
madam, 
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obligation, no arguments, no tsk to you! You, 
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A Winged Victory of the Rockies 
!Y an altitude of 11,500 feet on Long’s Peak in the Rocky Mountain Na- 
nal Park, Colorado, the battle for existence is continuous. Trees which 
where might grow 150 feet tall are able here to attain a height of only 


FP. CLATWORTHY 


a few feet in centuries. Bravely clinging among the rocks they sometimes 
are twisted by winds and storms into strangely life-like shapes. Note the 
semblance of the one above to the “Winged Victory” of ancient Greece. 
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Canada’s Example 
aa READERS who are familiar with Uncle Sam’s 


sins of omission and commission in his treatment 

of ex-service men, the account of what Canada is 
doing for the survivors of her heroic army, set down 
by Mr. McNutt in this issue, will prove highly interest- 
ing and enlightening. 

The keynote of the Canadian programme is self 
help—the provision of opportunities by which the 
Canadian soldier, or his widow, can become as useful 
and honored a citizen in peace as in war, an asset in- 
stead of a liability. It is a programme that has already 
stood the test of time, as compared with our own 
which, so far as it exists at all, is still in a tentative 
stage. It is one which we, with greater singleness of 
purpose and less politics, might have adopted in its 
essentials with equal success. 

Now, when maybe half a million of the men who 
served us are out of jobs, when thousands of those 
who were wounded in our behalf are suffering from 
neglect, it will do us no harm to regard with humble 
gaze the wiser, more generous, more efficient course 
of our neighbor and ally to the north. 


A Traditionless College 
c GOOD many people complain about the results 


of college education and the time lost in what 

is known as college “‘life” as distinguished from 
college work. A good many colleges would try reforms, 
moreover, were it not for the weight of “traditions” 
and the opposition of more or less obscurantist 
alumni. 

Suppose some one should say to you—“‘Here are a 
couple of millions of dollars. Go ahead and start a 
college. There are no alumni to hold you back, and 
as for traditions, you can begin at the ground and make 
your own!” 

Roughly, this was what happened to Dr. William 
Trufant Foster, about ten years ago, when he was 
asked to start a college at Portland, Oregon. Reed 
College is the result,—an attractive little institution 
looking down on Portland and the Willamette River 
from one of the outlying hills. 
~ Reed doesn’t need to worry about making itself so 
fascinating that the “‘prep” school football stars will 
go nowhere else. It has no intercollegiate athletics, 
but compulsory intra-mural exercise and sports for all 
students able to take part. It has neither fraternities 
nor sororities. And it has stoutly refused to grow 
any faster than its equipment and teaching staff would 


justify. 

But Reed has flourished, nevertheless. It has 
maintained the accent on scholarship with which it 
started and its students appear to be regular boys and 
virls, like any others. 


AMERIGAN IDEA 
SUNG aww yy 





There is a real place for “small” colleges of this sort 
in cities of over 200,000 inhabitants, and there ought to 
be more of them, 


Honk! Honk! 


HE fashion among our younger novelists seems to 

be resolutely to destroy the peculiar flavor that 

their elders of the Indiana school have for years 
so lovingly spread over the Middle West. A recent 
vacation hike in southern Wisconsin does, however, 
suggest that traces of the old order still persist. 

In a walk from Elkhorn to Lauderdale the main diffi- 
culty was found not in the tramp itself but in refusing 
constant invitations to ride. Car after car drummed up 
from behind—there must have been a score of invita- 
tions in a scant eight miles—the drumming slowed 
down, and presently came the unescapable “‘How fur 
you goin’?” or “Want a ride?” and finally the perplexed 
“Oh—you want to walk!” 

Against this adventure of the “friendly road”’ are 
placed a good many of a different sort on the roads near 
New York, and particularly a recent one in the neigh- 
borhood of Oyster Bay. On that tramp we were ac- 
companied by a frail-appearing (it was appearance 
only) young lady, it was raining, the road was heavy 
with mud. In a stretch of eight miles many cars 
whizzed past, but none so much as paused. 

We hazard the opinion that the Wisconsin motorists 
had not had their cars so long that they could not eas- 
ily envisage the possibility of the man on the road him- 
self having one to-morrow. Most of the people one 
meets in a similar situation about New York have been 
used to cars or their social equivalent long enough to 
have come to regard the carless hiker as belonging to a 
mere proletariat. 

Fashions and the Movies 
LOS ANGELES paper, replying sarcastically 
A to Dr. Wilbur Crafts, whom it describes as 
“noted reformer, and General High Adenoid 
to the Grand Vizier of Gloom,” asks if all movies are 
not educational. “Surely a deMille drama of parlor, 
bedroom and bath, with Gloria Swanson fair and Jack 
Holt warmer is as educational to the hicks of Hog Run, 
Kansas, as a travelogue of basket-weaving among the 
Hop-high Indians. Even now, on streets of tall timber 
towns, a hundred miles from nowhere, one may see the 
corncob pipe replaced by the ivory cigarette holder. 
Sally Jane and Jim will never drink out of 
finger-bowl as Pa did when he went to the Democratic 
convention back in °89. . . . The small town girl has 
looked upon Bebe Daniels and ‘learned about women 
from her.’ She wears her gown cut down like a_ bar 
gain sale and a beauty spot upon her shoulder.” And 
all this is quite true, and to be seen of all men whe 
take a trip to the Coast and back and look out of the 
car-window. 
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WHAT 
CANADA IS DOING 
FOR 


HER WAR VETERANS 


By 
WILLIAM SLAVENS 
McNUTT 
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PL ELL See, Ae ee 
Canada sent 418,000 men to France. About 338,000 finally returned 
after the big job had been completed. In the article below Mr. McNutt 
shows how the Dominion has taken care of its veterans. Of particular 
benefit to the ex-soldiers has been the well worked out scheme whereby the 
Government, through the Soldier Settlement Board, loans money to former 
fighting men who are desirous of settling on a farm. The snapshot above 
was taken on the land of J. W. Hosford, who served overseas for two and 





one-half years. Mr. Hosford has made extraordinary progress on his 
land, since being settled by the Soldier Setile- 
ment Board in April, 1919. He secured a 
loan of $4,500 for the purchase of his land, $590 
for buildings and $1,000 for stock and 
equipment. This year he is assured 

of a revenue of nearly $5,000. 


ANADA is leading the world to- finished Canada brought back from 
day in the manner in which she has France 338,000 of her sons who had 


turned over her land to be farmed 
by the men who fought to preserve it. 
She has aided her heroes in molding their 
swords into plowshares and assisted them 
in getting on to the land where they can 
use the plow to enhance national pros- 
perity in peace, as they wielded the sword 
to maintain national existence in time of 
war. In peace Canada has seen fit to 
even loan money to her sons who in time 
of war loaned their lives to the nation; 
has made an investment in the character 
of those who had the character to render 
the supreme service in the critical hour, 
in order that their sacrifice may not be 
without reward, nor the benefit of their 
brain, brawn and will to 


weathered the storm and were faced with 
the problem of taking up the burdens of 
competitive civil life where they had laid 
them down years before. 

Those burdens had grown heavier while 
the men were fighting in France. Be it 
remembered that Canada paid her own 
way in the war without help from Great 
Britain. The interest charges on Can- 
ada’s national debt in 1920 were nine 
times greater than the country’s total 
revenue in 1914. Remember that 155,- 
000 of the 338,000 men who came back 
were more or less weakened by wounds. 
Remember also that many of those men 
had been away from their homes and 


A French war bride and her bab ja 
Invernay. She is Mrs. Raoul Tinguely 
and the baby is Odette. 





work in any way lost to 
the country in this period 
of re-establishment fol- 
lowing TheGreat Change. 

Canada sent 418,000 
men to France out of a 
population of approxi- 
mately 8,000,000. Of 
these men 60,000 paid 


OUR CANADIAN NEIGHBORS 


ILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT, noted maga- 
zine writer and war correspondent, has been 
commissioned by Lesuie’s WEEKLY to tour 

Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific and write a series 
of articles dealing with various important activities and 
points of view of our northern neighbors that are of vital 
interest to the people of the United States. 


the Great Price, about 
the same number lost by 
the United States from a 
population of 110,000,- 
000. The Canadians suf- 
fered 155,000 casualties 
When the Big Job was 








social, industrial and economic problems of the United 
States and Canada closely parallel each other and some- 
times they intertwine across the border. The purpose of Mr. MecNutt’s 
journey is to study Canadian conditions closely and reflect the outstanding 
features accurately and interestingly in his articles. The first article of the 
series (one containing many hints for this country) is published herewith; 
others will appear in early issues of Lestre’s. Be sure to watch for them! 











their jobs for five years 
ormore. Remember fur 
ther that 50 per cent. of 
those returned were mar 
ried men and that their 
average age was about 
thirty-five years. They 
were by no means all 
single men who could 
spare a few vears from 
their lives to no great 
hurt. It is a matter of 
record that one Canad- 
lan soldier who saw ac- 
tive service overseas Was 


seventy-two years old. 
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On the farm of Wil- 
liam Amos, in the 
Spring Valley Dis- 
trict, Saskatchewan. 
These oxen broke 
sixty-five acres, 
seeded thirty and 
summer-fal- 
lowed —_ twenty-five 
acres for a neighbor 
to help provide for 
his grub-stake. Pre- 
vious to the outbreak 
of the war Mr. Amos 
was employed in a 
store and knew 
nothing of farming. 


produced crops to the value of between 
$14,000,000 and $15,000,000, Write that 
down in your memory—43,063 soldiers 
who in 1918 were fighting in the line in 
France or recovering from wounds re- 
ceived in action, were settled on the land 
in their home country in 1920, and pro- 
duced crops to the value of between $14,- 
000,000 and $15,000,000! 

The applicants for aid were required to 
pay down 20 per cent. of the cost of land, 
stock and equipment. They were then 
examined by experts as to their fitness to 


farm. If they lacked the necessary ex- 














Canada went at the prob- 
lem of aiding these men in re- 
establishment with a fortu- 
nate degree of the spirit that 
had moved her while the job 
was one of getting them into 
the army, getting the army 
to France and maintaining it 
in the fighting line there. 

Many of the men who came 
back wanted to go on the 
land. How could they get 
there? A soldier, particularly 
had 


served for years in the army 


a married man, who 
was in no position to buy a 
farm, stock and equip it and 
year for his first 

return unless he 


wait a 
monetary 
had a considerable private 
income. 

Canada formed what is 
known as The Soldier Settle- 
ment Board, a government organization, 
empowered to loan money—actually loan 
money!—to returned 
found fit to become farmers, and aid them 


soldiers who were 
in buying farms, stock and equipment. 

Of the details of the scheme more later. 
Let us first have a look at the results of 
the experiment to date. 

Of 59.331 43,063 
granted quaiification certificates by 
board. $3,063 returned 
are to-day farming a total area of 4,854,- 
799 acres. Digest that—4,854,799 acres! 
When one takes into account that in all 
50,000,000 acres 


were 
the 


soldiers 


applicants 


These 


Canada there are only 
under crop out of a potential arable acre- 
age amounting to 300,000,000 the com- 
parable magnitude of the soldier settle- 
ment movement can be best appreciated. 
Another comparison: In the entire prov- 
ince of Manitoba there are 50,000 farms. 
‘The returned soldiers added to Canada 
almost as many farms as were under crop 
n that great farming province—2,153,- 
184 acres were bought; soldier grants ac- 
for 1,361,280. The 


encumbered land amounting to 360,227 


counted rest was 


acres, 
Of the total number of returned  sol- 
diers who went on the land under the 


A. Lagimodiere with his wife and young son in his garden. 
feeding a fine herd of Holstein cattle. 


farm in August, 1919. 
wear leg supports, he is experiencing little difficulty in making good, 





In spite of the fact that, because of the 


supervision of the Soldier Settlement 
Board, 19,771 received help in the form of 
loans at 5 per cent. The loans for stock 
and equipment were for five years; those 
for the purchase of land run for twenty- 
five vears. 

The Government, through the board, 
loaned these 19,771 men $80,371,750.48. 
These loans have been made since the 
establishment of the board in 1917. To 
date only 200 of the men who thus re- 
ceived — financial getting 
started on farms have failed and been 
sold out. The Government’s original in- 
vestment in these men, who have failed 


assistance in 


for some reason and been sold out, was 
$708,708.79. The return realized by the 
board on the re-sale of the property of 
these failures was $711,335.89. Instead 
of losing the Government has realized 
a small re'urn even on its investment in 
those who were unable to succeed! 

No doubt many more of those who took 
advantage of the opportunity will fail 
and be sold out, but the great majority 
will stick and win through to ownership 
of their own homes and financial inde- 


pendence. 
In 1920 the soldier settlers who went on 
the land under supervision of the board 
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He has 160 acres of good land near Lorette, and is 
Mr. Lagimodiere was settled by the Soldier Settlement Board on a 240-acre 


wounds he received during the war, he is forced to 


perience they were sent to a farm training 
center, of which the board at one time 
operated seven in various provinces. 
There they worked, as at the vocational 
training schools, until they were found fit 
to undertake the management of their 
own farms. 

Each applicant who wanted to pur- 
chase a farm made his own selection of a 
place and the best possible bargain with 
the owner. Then he reported to the 
board. The board then sent an inspector 
to appraise the farm desired by the ap- 
plicant and complete the deal with the 
owner. In this way an amount aggre- 
gating $3,632,421.36 was cut from the 
prices stated as the lowest at which the 
vendors would sell. Those who sold land 
to returned soldiers got a fair price, but 
the board saw to it that that was all they 
did get. To cut out the rapacious real 
estate speculator it was stipulated that 
land sold to soldiers under the super- 
vision of the board must not have been 
previously sold within the space of one 
year. No man in Canada fattened his 
purse at the expense of the returned sol- 
dier who wanted to go on the land. Stock 
and equipment were likewise purchased 
under the supervision of Settlement Board 
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experts, and it is estimated that a saving 
of approximately 30 per cent. was thus 
effected. 

Loans were granted up to $7,500. As 
high as $4,500 might be had for land 
purchase; $2,000 might be obtained for 
the purchase of stock and equipment, and 
$1,000 for permanent improvements. A 
soldier homesteading on Dominion lands 
could get as much as $3,000 for stock and 
equipment and permanent improvements. 
On agricultural lands, already owned by 
the settler, the board was empowered to 
grant as high as $3,500 for the removal 
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Mrs. Gallagher is 
one of the settlers in 
British Columbia. 
Her husband, who 
served with the 24h 
Battalion, was !illed 
at the front, ant 
Mrs. Gallagher, 
through the Soldier 
Settlement 
Board, was enablel 
to purchase a forty- 
acre farm. She is 
now dairying. 





























The camp at Prairie River, where prosperous farms will later take the place of tents. 


of encumbrances, up to $2,000 for stock 
and equipment, and to $1,000 for per- 
manent improvements, provided the total 
did not exceed $5,000. Loans granted 
for the purchase of land total $44,405,- 
542.61; for the removal of encumbrances 
of the land owned by settler, $1,917,- 
582.66; for the erection of permanent im- 
provements, $9,039,865.14, .and for the 
purchase of stock and equipment, $25 - 
008,760.07. 

No cash payment is required from the 
settler on the purchase of stock and equip- 
ment, as both stock and equipment are 
purchased by the board and sold to the 
soldier farmers on lien agreements. The 
hoard has bought for the settlers and 
holds title in this way to 38,363 horses, 
62.201 cattle thousands each of 
sheep and swine. The Government is 


and 


apparently quite well protected in its in- 
vestment, as the return of a profit on the 
200 failures sold out would indicate; and 
tore than 40,000 out of a total of 338,000 
returned soldiers are on the land who 
would probably otherwise be adding ma- 


terially to Canada’s present unemploy- 


nent problem, which is acute. 
Some of the settlers have had hard 


times. To be sure! Homesteading is no 


) man’s idea of a pleasant vacation, and 


farming on lands already cultivated is 


Bot a high ranking candidate for first 


place in the idler’s choice of an outdoor 
pastime. = 

But the majority of the returned sol- 
diers who went on the land under the 
supervision and with the aid of the Sol- 
dier Settlement Board are winning their 
way, establishing permanent homes and 
adding very materially to the wealth and 
stability of the nation they suffered to 
save. Among the reports of progress to 
be found on file at the headquarters of the 
board in Ottawa are many stories of 
hardships endured and victories won as 
moving as tales of battles fought and ob- 
jectives gained in France. 

I give here a few examples copied at 
random from thousands of reports: The 
first, a story from Man‘‘oba, I write as a 
verbatim quote from the report: “Al- 
though somewhat handicapped by the 
effects of wounds which he sustained dur- 
ing the war, A. Lagimodierre of Lorette, 
was settled by the board on 240 acres of 
land in August, 1919. The greater por- 
tion of this—170 acres—was_ tractor 
broken, but the settler put in his crops 
and harvested with horses. In spite of 
the fact that by reason of war scars he is 
forced to wear leg supports he is a great 
worker and has developed his holding in 
a remarkable way. He has a good herd 
of cattle and a complete outfit of ma- 
chinery. Lagimodierre was a private in 





the First Divisional Ammu- 
nition Column. He secured 
a loan of $7,030 from the 
board for the following pur- 
poses: Land purchase, $4,030; 


| 
| 





permanent improvements, 
$1,000; stock and equipment, 
$2,000. He had 100 
in wheat, but unfortunately 


his vield Was poor, owing to 


acres 


the drouth and other causes, 
and he harvested only 700 
bushels. He had 400 bush- 
els of barley, 280 bushels of 
flax and 300 tons of hay, be- 
sides which he had returns 
amounting to $650 from his 
nine cows and $240 from the 
sale of pigs. His total rev- 
for his first 
$3,890, which placed him in excellent po- 


enue year was 
sition to meet his obligations and carry 
him over until next harvest.”’ 

The report neglects to state that Lagi- 
modierre was one of the first men to en- 
list in 1914, he then being in his middle 
forties, and that he has a wife and family 
to support. 

Let us take the case of Capt. J. H. 
Timmes, of the prairie province of Sas- 
katchewan. He $7,200 from 


the board and settled on 


borrowed 
320 acres of 
improved land near Mortlach. In 1920 
he seeded 200 acres and the value of the 
harvest he reaped was $3,400. He has 
32 head of cattle. 

Then there is B. E. Fulton of the Cal- 
gary district in Alberta. Fulton was a 
sapper in the 89th Canadian Engineers. 
He borrowed $5,000 from the board and 
bought 150 acres. His first year sales 
amounted to $3,400, and he is doing fine, 
thank you! 

Here is the story of a man over sixty 
years old who fought in France and won 
first prize at a pumpkin show in British 
Columbia as a result. I quote from the 
report: “A notably successful so dier farm 
er in the Chilliwack District in British 
Columbia district is T. P. Wicks, who, 
although over sixty vears of age, had a 
good war service and promises an ex- 

(Continued on page 493) 
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A Babe 
Ruth of 
1879. 


HE real 
World 
Series fan 
who sits ‘ge +4 


cad 





in a mag- 
nificently appointed park 





and has his refreshment 
tossed up to him by an 
eager-faced “butcher,” 
would have carried his 
own lunch if he had wit- 
nessed a game back in the 
beginnings of baseball. He 
would have taken a paper 
parcel from his pocket and 
proceeded to eat a sand- 
wich or two while his fav- 
orite teams were in the 
final throes of a 50-40 score. 

Also, back in the primal stages of the 
game, the members of the contending 
teams, instead of being whisked to their 
hotels like prima donnas, would have re- 


Photos 


paired to some clubhouse where one or- 
ganization or the other would play the 
host at a dinner, with speeches, toasts to 
the national sport and its stars, and even 
the affair 


stereotyped 


the reading of original verse 


being written down in 


phrase, by the official recorder as one at 





The Forest City Baseball Club, of Roc!:ford, Ill. 
as pitcher. 
from the la rger cities he ing on salary. 


ford is often spoken of as the “cradle of baseball.” 


The first professional team, the Cincinnati Red Stockings of 1869 


1b.; Rufus King, c. f.; 





Left to right: 
{sa Brainard, 2b.; Harry Wright, p.; J. W. Johnson, c. f.: Fred Waterman, 3b.; J. B. Hatfield, c.; C. H. Gould, 


Games won, 57. Games lost, 0. 


J. C. Howe, s. 8.; Moses Grant, r. f. 


WHEN BALL PLAYERS WORE 


WHISKERS 


One Could Hit a ‘‘Fair Foul’’ or Catch a Man Out on the Bases in 


Grandad’s Days 
By ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


from collection of the late A. G. Spalding, now in the New York Public Library 


which “‘a pleasant time was had by all.” 

Baseball has come, slowly and _ pain- 
fully, a long way along the avenue of 
progress—just how far and how painfully 
the average follower of the sport does not 
realize. He knows that the players of 
to-day did not spring full-panoplied into 
the arena, and he has heard that there 
was a time when players actually were al- 
lowed to flaunt whiskers. But he does 
not know that at one time all New Ene- 


on which Mr. Spalding made a remarkable record 
Anson played later with this team, which was run on a co-operative basis, the team 
This was one of the greatest nines in the country, and Rock- 


The players are (left to right): T. J. Foley, 3b.; 


t. C. Barnes, s.s.; A. Barker, l.f.; D. Sawyer, ¢.f.; Fred Cone, 1b.; R. E. Addy, c.; A. G. Spald- 
ing, p.; George FE. King, rf; Scott Hastixzs, 2. 





“The first pitching was restricted to 
underhand motion, and was supposed 
to be straight-armed.” 


land scorned the diamond that was in use 
throughout the rest of the country and 
played the game on a square, with four- 
foot posts for bases and with from ten 


Nor does 


he know, unless he is pretty well dowered 


to twenty players on a side. 


with years and is of tenacious memory, 
that at one time outfielders indulged gen- 
erally in the practice of catching their 
men “out on the first bound” and that in 
one season, when the professional game 
had been established several years, a 
“right short stop” was introduced as an 
“absolute necessity,” making ten men in 
the field. 


These matters, and many others of ap- 
; I 














ft to right: 
H. Gould, 


ases in 





“icled to 
upposed 


was In use 
yuntry and 
with four- 
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Nor does 
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On> of the crack teams of the ante-professional period, the Unions of Morrisan 
The players are (left to right): 


users and the sideburns and chin beard. 


va (1867-68). 


Sheliy, r. f.; Birdsall, e.; Pabor, p.; Akin, s.8.; Austin, e.f.; Martin, 2b.; Goldie, 1b. 


peal to the individual who is interested in 
haseball, are to be found in the baseball 
library of the late A. G. Spalding, which 
has been presented to the New York 
Public Library. Mr. Spalding, who died 
n 1915, was one of the greatest pitchers 
at the beginning of the professional era of 
haseball. He founded the sporting goods 
house which bears his name, and for years 
was chief owner of the Chicago White 


Stocking team. His widow has presented 





In the good old days they wore strange, 
sailor-like costumes, with blouses, 
trousers that were extremely tight at 
the hips and that had a “harem 
pucker” at the ankles. 


Mr. Spalding’s library to the public 
Besides much valuable material collected 
hy Mr. Spalding himself, the collection 
contains the libraries of the late Henry 
Chadwick and Harry Wright. Mr. 
Chadwick was known as the “father of 
baseball,” and Mr. Wright organized and 
captained the Cincinnati Red Stock- 
igs, the first great professional team, 
identified with 
the improvement of baseball for many 


and was prominently 


irs, 


The colleetion includes old score books, 


scrapbooks with clippings about the 
game, old guides, manuals, diaries, note- 
books, account books, pamphlets, letters, 
cartoons, and a large number of photo- 
graphs of individual players and early- 
day teams. Old record books and score 
books of the Knickerbockers and other 
teams of the ante-professional days throw 
interesting sidelights on the game as it was 
slowly pro- 
fessionalism and nation-wide popularity. 
The post of scribe to one of those teams 
Each 
team had a long list of associate members, 
whose names were enrolled and dona- 
tions kept track of. Also the minutes of 
meetings 


being developed toward 


was not to be lightly assumed. 


numerous were scrupulously 
kept. 

It is interesting to observe that one of 
the first dangers that threatened the ex- 
istence of baseball grew out of the enter- 
tainments given by the amateur clubs. 
There was a disposition to make these 
entertainments even more competitive 
than the games. A few clubs, with long 
lists of wealthy associate members, so far 
outshone the other clubs that dissatis- 


Note the checked 
Smith, l.f.; Ketchum, 3b.; 


Sideburns 







were no 
handicap to 
an ambitious 
player in the 
beginnings 
of baseball. 





faction and threatened se 
Of course 


professionalism — en- 


Beals, r. f.; cession resulted. 
when 
tered, this danger vanished 
with the entertainments themselves. But 
mention is made in these early chronicles 
of the danger to baseball reswting from 
the lavish entertainments given by some 
of the wealthier clubs. 

Playing rules differed greatly prior to 
1845. The games that had left their im- 
press on the elemental game of baseball 
were handball, barnball, one old cat, two 
old cat, three old cat, four old cat, town 
ball, and round ball or the New England 
Townball was played with from 
The influence 
of handball was shown in the fact that 
when the first rules of baseball were 
adopted by the Knickerbocker Baseball 
Team in 1845, and played up to the first 


game. 
ten to twenty on a side. 


convention of ball players, a game con 
sisted of twenty-one counts or “aces.” 
The desire for some form of outdoor 
sport seemed to follow the nation’s drift 
toward manufacturing. As cities wer 
built up, something was demanded which 
would afford both exercise and relaxation 
to the thousands in those new centers of 
American life. 
ticles written on the subject of the pos- 


In one of his earliest ar- 








An “All-Babe-Ruth” team—the Detroits of 1887. 


Every player could give the ball a terrific clout 


and most of them did so in almost every game. 








ut 


wer. 
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Mr. Chadwick said: 

‘The physique of Americans has long 
been a vulnerable point for the attacks of 
foreigners on the weaknesses of our coun- 
trymen, and hitherto we have only too 
well merited the palpable hits made by 
our healthy, outdoor-sport-loving cousins 
of England. Baseball will bring back 
the physical standards of our forefathers, 
enabled 


sibilities of baseball, 


whose well-exercised muscles 
them to lay low the forests of the Western 
Ww ilderness.” 

Many illustrations were brought up, 
showing the relation of baseball and tem- 
perance. Said one editorial writer in an 
sarly-day guide: 

“Baseball demands the skill of billiards 
without the necessity of remaining in a 
heated room with the temptation of a 
drinking bar ever before one’s eyes.” 

In one of the first of the guides, before 
the professional era, one finds the initial 
imprint of slang as applied to the 
There are elaborate explanations of such 
a hot one,” “a muffed 
In such fashion 
its be- 


game. 
items as “‘a liner,” “* 
ball,” and “a grounder.” 
did the baseball 
ginnings. Baseball readers of to-day re- 
quire no keys to colloquial descriptive 


“language” have 


articles which are shrouded in deepest 
gloom so far as the uninitiated are con- 
cerned. 

The early-day guides were small af- 
fairs compared with the bulky and closely 
printed volumes which are now crowded 
with the annual statistics of the game. 
“Beadle’s Dime Baseball Player; “‘Base- 
ball Rules and Regulations,” by J. D. 
Haynie, published by J. W. D. Kelley & 
Bro., of Chicago; “Baseball Manual 
the National Association of Junior Base- 
ball P layers; “DeWitt’s Baseball Guide” 
and Peck & Snyder’s “Amateur Baseball 
Constitution and Playing Rules,” are 
some of the official publications, besides 
files of the familiar 
Spalding and Reach guides. 

The first convention of baseball play- 
years 


complete more 


ers was held in 1857. For twelve 


the amateur teams 














A cover of one of the early-day baseball guides 
The bat shows how closely the game was related 
to cricket at first. 


batsman’s position being between the 
first and fourth base. The batsman ran 
beginning at A and finishing at 


Basemen 


around, 
D in order to register a tally. 
were stationed “on or near each base,” 
and four-foot stakes were used instead of 
bags for the runner to touch. The other 
players, who might number up to four- 
teen, were stationed different parts 
of the field, to pass the ball to the thrower 
when it has been knocked by the striker.” 

In the New England game, if a base- 
runner, before he had touched the 
ground,” was hit bya ball thrown by one 
of the opposing side, he was considered 
out. One out was This hit- 
ting the baserunner with the ball was, of 
various 


“home 


“side out.” 


course, a clinging remnant of the 


games of “old cat” which have been men- 


tioned as among the contributing el 
ments to baseball as it is now known 
One hundred tallies constituted a gam. 
in the New England variation of basebal] 
There were three referees, “one chosen 
by each club and the other selected }) 
them.” The New England game was 
played throughout that section of th 
country, the chief matches figuring on 
Boston Common. The Green Mountains 
and the Olympics of Boston were leading 
clubs. 

After the standardizing of the rules, 
and the general adoption of what was 
known as the New York game, baseball 
progressed rapidly in popular favor. 
Some sturdy teams were developed in all 
parts of the country. The better known 
teams were the Atlantics (the Spalding 
collection includes an Atlantic score book 
of 1860) and the Knickerbocker, Har- 


mony, Empire, Mutual, Eckford, Char 
ter Oak, Putnam and Liberty clubs 
Elysian Fields, Hoboken, was a favorite 


place for these historic struggles. 

Not only amateur 
threatened, owing to the lavish entertain 
ments provided by the wealthier clubs, 
but the betting evil soon made its ap- 
pearance. A nation that will wager on 
anything, from jumping frogs to the er- 
excursions of a housefly on a win 


were the teams 


ratic 
dow pane was not slow to overlook the 
betting possibilities in baseball. In the 
rules of 1860 this section appears: 

“No person engaged in a match, either 
as umpire, scorer or player, shall be either 
directly or indirectly interested in any bet 
upon the game.” 

The fact that the players were ama- 
teurs, engaged in the game for the love 
of the sport itself, probably did more than 
anything else to keep baseball out of the 
gamblers’ hands in its formative era. 
Later on, when the gamblers tried to run 
the professional game, the expulsion of 
the players concerned had a salutary ef- 
fect, and no baseball scandal of any mag- 
nitude developed until that of the World 

Series of 1919, be- 





had been playing 
more or less “on 
their own,” so far 
as rules were con- 
cerned. Outside 
of New England 
there was a general 
disposition to fol- 
low, with varying 
degrees of faithful- 
rules 
adopted by the 
Knickerbocker 
Club in 1845. But 
New England had 
its own variation 
of the game, which 
it did not give up 
until after the first 
convention. The 
game was played 
on a square instead 
of a diamond, the 


ness, the 


phia, in 1866. 





The second championship game between the Atlantics, of Broo':lyn. and the Athletics, of Philadel- 
The score was 33 to 33, the game being called with the score tied at the end of the 


serenth inning on account of darlness 


tween the Chicago 
American League 
and Cincinnati 
National League 
champions, shook 
the sport to its 
foundations, 

In one of the 
arly guides, in the 
beginnings of the 
professional era, 
Mr. Chadwick, 
speaking of the 
lack of honesty of 
some players who 
were then causing 
trouble, says: 

“But even from 
the poor soil which 
yields this class, 
there now and 
(Continued on page 

49?) 
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66 R. TAXPAYER, meet General 
: Dawes, the Director of the new 
Bureau of the Budget in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Dawes, meet Mr. Taxpayer.” 

You shake hands. 

You say, “General, I feel, in my pocket- 
book, that you are going to be a friend of 
mine.” 

He smiles. He has to admit that he is 
chief of prosecutors in that much-delayed, 
very important case, “The People of the 
United States vs. Governmental Waste.” 

Then he moves quietly back toward his 
little, economical, oak desk. You are 
struck by his modesty; still he gives you 
a chair and a cigar when you pursue him. 
Then you realize, withal, how surprised 
you are. 

For you expected a fire-eater—a giant, 
about six feet five inches tall, of simply 
unbelievable proportions—because it has 
seemed that only a giant of such stature 
and a two-gun man at that, would make 
a congressional committee hop a stick as 
magnificently as he did last Novétiber 
when rising to defend the glory of Ameri- 
can arms. Now, instead, you find the 
General, in a moment of leisure, to be an 
individual of mental and _ intellectual 
rather than physical strength. On his 
desk are some current magazines, a vol- 
ume of “Le Bon” essays. At home (in 
Washington he lives with General Per- 
shing, whom he knew long back, in Lin- 
coln, Neb., days, whom he fairly loves 
and calls the ablest business man in the 
world)—at home is his flute and some of 
his compositions; for instance, “Melody 
in A Major,” which Fritz Kreisler plays. 
Out in Chicago are his wife, married 
daughter, and his two adopted children, 
and the bank of which he is chairman of 
the board of directors—the sixth largest 
bank in Chicago. Abroad, during the 
war, which he entered as a major of en- 
gineers, he was the purchasing agent of 
the A. E. F. and chairman of the General 
Purchasing Board. Instinctively, by nat- 
ural right, he is a born executive. He's 
never hurried or inaccessible—you get 
him on the phone almost any old time. 
(nd when you remark that he isn’t as 
busy, apparently, as are some of the bu- 
reaus and departments since he came, in 
certain quarters notably, he replies, tit- 
for-tat, that he hasn’t enough to do—it’s 
getting monotonous!—he has his feet on 
his desk half the time! 

Then, for his consideration, you, orig- 
inate a modern proverb to the effect that 
the function of private business is to 
make money while the function of federal 
business is to spend money. 

Warning you not to quote him (and you 
remember that he told a news photog- 
rapher, ““Young man, your life is in dan- 
ger if you click that thing at me!”’) he 
repeats about what, in milder part, he 
said to Congress last November: 

“I say that the commander-in-chief of 


DAWES’S 
DOINGS 


By DONALD WILHELM 


OKEYSTONE 

“<Mr. Taxpayer, meet General 

Dawes, the Director of the new 
Bureau of the Budget in Washington” 





the American Expeditionary Force did 
his duty as the President of the United 
States has not done it in this country.” 

Congressman Johnson interrupted: 
“Let the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of War agree on this—” 2e., 
on the matter in hand. 

Replied the genera!: “Agree! hell! You 
have got to get coercion from above. 
For two years I was trying to get .an 
agreement between independent authori- 
ties in the different armies over there. 
. . . There is only one man who can do 
it and that is a President of the United 
State who will treat business routine with 
the Cabinet the way General Pershing 
used his general staff. 

“Congress cannot do that. It is not 
Congress’s duty to run the administrative 


business of the country. It is the duty 





of the President of the United States, who 
is at the head of this great business or- 
ganization. 
sible for taking care of that particular 
business organization, so as to spend the 


He is just as much respon- 


money and get value received, as the 
president of a bank is responsible to his 
directors to administer the affairs of that 
bank.” 

The General insists, you see, that in 
large organizations especially, anything 
is likely to happen if you have no guid- 
ance from above! 

Everybody knows that. Nevertheless 
we have traditionally held the President 
of the United States responsible for run- 
ning the biggest business in the world 
without even giving him the personnel 
and the equipment that the d'rectors of 
a fair-sized chewing-gum corporation give 
to their executive. The White House 
offices have forty employees, altogether, 
including messengers, and these are con- 
cerned almost entirely with the relations 
of the President to press, public and party. 
The President has not been supplied with 
even an administrative secretary. 

Under the President there are, to go 
no further, forty separate governmental 
agencies doing engineering work of vari- 
ou; kinds; twenty tinkering with aviation; 
thirty-seven doing public health work. 
Activities are confounded—but untying 
these knots is not the General’s job; that 
falls to the Congressional Committee on 
Reorganization, and is quite another 
story. 

Also under the President are ten great 
departments. Each has from ten to 
eighteen bureaus. Each bureau usually 
In addition to the 
departments there are thirty-three, or so, 
independent agencies, like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. And here’s the 
point of points: Between certain bureaus 


has many branches. 


and between the departments and the 
independent agencies there are broad and 
often unfathomed rivers of doubt. These 
are presumed to be, but actually are not, 
bridged at all points by the President. 
Now, a blind man could see the result 
and see that it’s a man’s size job to war 
on the wastage resulting from all these 
separate governments in Washington. 
So, since General Dawes seems to be 
wading right in, you realize that even if 
he plays a flute, fancies good 
literature and runs a bank, he is not ex- 


hings in 


actly a person with an ingrowing chest, a 
retreating chin and a retiring disposition. 
As a matter of fact, there is something 
When 
you see him in action, see him make the 
whole administrative crowd in Washing- 
ton bend to play their harps in the treble, 


almighty purposeful about him. 


you realize that it’s no wonder if, as 
keeper of the President’s sceptre, he’s 
come to be dubbed, in popular refrain, 
“Hell and Maria.” 


Now, the other day all Washington 
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learned that the Supervising Architect 
was buying three-fourths of a million 
dollars’ worth of office furniture. That's 
a lot of money, and a lot of furniture. 
Three-fourths of a million dollars isn’t 
quite casual, you know! Then an in- 
vestigator for General Dawes discovered 
that the War Department not only had 
on hand four or five big warehouses 
packed with office furniture, but it had 
sold some that was used, and sold some 
more at salvage prices, which, for all any- 
one knows, some profiteer or other sold 
back to the Government again at mar- 
ket prices. 

That’s enough to make your taxpaying 
blood go cold! 

But don’t blame the Supervising Archi- 
tect! 

As a matter of fact in August 
President Wilson issued an ex- 
ecutive order to the effect that 
no department head 
and no responsible of- 
ficer of the Govern- 
ment should purchase 
supplies for the Wash- 


1919, 


ington departments 
before ascertaining 


from the General 
Supply Committee 
whether the needed sup- 
plies existed. 

The Supervising Ar- 
chitect had never heard 
of that executive order! 
The the 
Treasury had never told 
him of it. No one else 
had told him. The fault, 
in the long run, isn’t his; 
it’s the fault of plan— 
the fault of the White 
House, the fault of in- 
sufficient administrative 
tools. 

The other 
Government was about 
to go into the market to 
purchase two boilers, 
each of which cost with 
fittings, about $30,000, 


Secretary of 


day 





He didn’t like it. 


total of hospital supplies. The War and 
Navy Departments have on hand quan- 
tities of hospital supplies. 

The Government has purchased tons 
of spikes and nails, and the Government 
has in storage tons of spikes and nails. 

After the Armistice the War and Navy 
Departments had great tonnages of foods 
along the Atlantic seaboard and else- 


where. Congress directed the War De- 





















But at date no one knows how much of 
the billions of dollars’ worth of property 
still held by these agencies is surplus 
property. It is, until the stuff becomes 
a burden (requiring, as in the case of th: 
Quartermaster Corps in 1920 an army of 
civilians and a total cost of a million and 
a half a month to care for it), sometimes 
to the interest of a department or an in- 
dependent agency like the Shipping 
Board, to declare no surplus, exactly as 
it is sometimes to the interest of a cor- 
poration to declare no dividends. The 
Shipping Board got legal right from Con- 
gress to sell surplus material—and keep 
the cash. It has inched ahead of ap- 
propriations that much. Other agencies 
find ways of using surplus property ad- 
vantageously. And there has been no 
one combing the field and saying, “Here, 
Mr. Bureau Chief, you don’t need this 
stuff! Release it at once!” But the 
Budget Bureau henceforth will do that. 

Say it this way, and not with 
flowers: There are many govern- 
mental agencies that know, if 
not what surplus they have on 
hand, at least what prop- 
erty they have on hand, 
but no one in Washington 
has ever known the total of 
Uncle Sam’s property. No- 
where has there been any 

official charged with con- 
















trict Attorney notified the custodian of the building, who was collector 
of internal revenue and therefore responsible to thc Treasury and not 
the Department of Justice, to which the District Attorney reported. 

The collector notified the supervising architect, in Washington. 

After several months the supervising architect ordered the custodian 
to advertise for bids. 

The advertising cost $39.50. 

In due course the bids were forwarded to Washington. 
award was made and the contract was signed. 

The work was done. 

The cost of repairing the couch was $3.94. 
the When the work was finished an inspector was sent to inspect the job. 
He got into an altercation with the contractor. 

It became necessary to send a chief inspector. 

He approved the job. Fully nine months after the contract was 
signed the bill of $3.94 was paid. 

It had taken the Government nearly a year and cost at least $500 
to spend that $3.94! 


of the U.S. District 


trol of all that property. 


ONSIDER that couch in the office / Uncle Ss ; ther 
Attorney in a Middle West city. The couch was ee ee ee 
damaged, there is no doubt of that. So the Dis- words, has never had a 


full statement of his re- 
sources! 

He has never central- 
ized his sales. He has 
never centralized his pur- 
chases. Yet in three 
weeks General Dawes 
established a good deal 
of order in this chaos by 
making Col. Henry 
Smither chief co-ordina- 
tor of supplies and put- 
ting nine’ subordinate 
zone co-ordinators out, 
to cover the country and 


its possessions. 


Finally an 








for the military prison at 
Fort Leavenworth. The 
Budget Bureau took one look and found 
two such boilers in the surplus of the 
Shipping Board. 

The last session of Congress appropri- 
ated $18,000,000 for the building of new 
hospitals for the veterans of the World 
War. No provision was made for the 
use of existing materials, held by the 
Government. One lot of 60,000 square 
feet of metal lath was about to be pur- 
chased. The Budget Bureau discovered 
that the War Department had 38,000 
tons of the identical thing in storage at 
Norfolk. 

The Government has purchased a great 
many typewriters since the Armistice. 


At the time this is written, the War 


Department has a surplus of 8,200. 
The Government has purchased a vast 


partment to set up public stores to get 
rid of surplus foodstuffs and clothing. 
Some of the supplies were also sold at 
auction. 
worse; some, if the conclusions of some of 
those at grips with the problem hold, 
were bought and resold to the Govern- 


Some brought salvage prices or 


ment, in some cases through the original 
manufacturers, at current prices. Mean- 
while the Shipping Board has been buy- 
ing food for its crews on the open market. 
So, too, the 
governmental agencies. 

At date the Shipping Board does not 
know just what it owns—its inventories 

The Navy Depart- 
The War Department 
yet its inventories 


Indian Service and other 


are not complete. 
ment is better off. 
is rapidly getting on 
would fill a good-sized committee room. 


Uncle Sam has never 
eentralized rentals and real estate. In 
every large city you find United States 
offices scattered like the consulates of 
foreign countries. Soon the Budget Bur- 
eau is to have a Supervisor of Real Es- 
tate, with zone subordinates. 

Uncle Sam has never co-ordinated ship- 
ping as between the governmental agen- 
cies. Instances are known, thus, where a 
vessel of the Shipping Board, empty, left 
one port for America while a vessel of the 
Army Transport Service left America to 
pick up troops or supplies at that port. 
Now the Budget Bureau by gentle exer- 
cise of Presidential authority is getting 
order into the enormous field of trans- 
portation on land and sea, and is to have 
an organization in control. 

(Continued on page 495) 
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“Then all were struck as if by a storm.” 


THE SOLDADERA 


HEN Bobbie Jones, war corre- 
spondent, crossed over from 

Douglas, in Arizona, to Agua 
Prieta, in Mexico, and there interviewed 
General Aguilar, gobernador of the state 
of Sonora, he did not know just what 
would come of it. What came of it, at 
first, was a bit of luck. The general in- 
vited Bobbie to go into Mexico with-him 
as far as Cananea. 

This was in 1916, when Pancho Villa 
was at his best. He had just raided Co- 
lumbus, and the border was on fire. All 
\mericans had been ordered out of Mexico 
by their own Government, and of those 
who had not fled fast enough, some had 
been murdered and others had disap- 
peared. It was big luck for Bobbie to 
vo in with security—and some splendor— 
while his envious rivals sat helpless 


By JAMES HOPPER 


Illustrated by HAROLD ANDERSON 


on the frontier, quite unable to pass. 

So, on the day set, Bobbie met the 
general at his headquarters in Agua 
Prieta, and with him motored across the 
desert to Naco, there to meet the troop 
train which was to take them the rest of 
the way. The train was not quite ready; 
Bobbie strolled along its length, watching 
the ragged soldiers, the colored solda- 
deras, the dozens of ninos and ninas who 
climbed off and on, or hung to the chains 
like little monkeys; and thus came upon 
the Red Virgin. 

This soldadera was not, as were the 
others, a mere camp follower and forager 
for her lord. She owned no master, and 
took a man’s part in combat, so Bobbie 
was told. There she stood, her broad 
back against the box car, her big chest 
crossed by four heavy cartridze belts 


her carbine ground between her bare feet, 
the barrel in her crossed hands—a superb 
figure, six feet tall, her broad face eagle- 
like of profile, her blue-black hair bound 
with a crimson ribbon. 
Bobbie walked by several 
serving her covertly, and then found him- 
self on the run. Around the tail of the 
train he slipped, out of sizht and abashed 
He was, in matters pertaining to the so- 
called molest and a bit 
timid; and the boldness of the »s 
black eyes had somewhat frightened him 
This touch of 
caused him to ride all the 
nanea on the roof of the last box car. It 
was a long ride. All the trestles had 
been burned during the many revolu- 
tions, and the train, sliding down to the 
bottom of every dry arroyo, then tugging 


times, ob- 


gentler sex, 
dadera’s 
shyness, _ persisting, 


way to Ca 
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out again, traveled across 
the great golden plateau 
precisely like a snake. 
Bobbie rode on the roof 
of the last car (everyone 
rode on the roofs) largely 
because the Red Virgin 
rode on the roof of the 
first. She was part of a 
squad posted behind the 
engine, to guard against a 
possible ambuscade. All 
day she squatted there, 
her rifle across her great 
thighs, her eves searching 
the land—a _ wondrous 
subject for a 
Bobbie thought, but one 
whose whims might be 


sculptor, 


more easily evaded than 
resisted. 

That evening, in Ca- 
nanea, after dinner with 
the general-governor in 
the local fonda, Bobbie 
slipped the official party, 
and set out on a personal 
This 


mid- 


tour of inspection. 
landed him, about 
night, in a dance hall 
perched on the banks of 
a gulch on the margin of 
the town. It was a 
preity sight in there. 
There were workers from 
the mines and 
from the plains; and the 


vaqueros 


girls’ dresses were bright 


hued, and their hair 
black, and their eyes 
flashing, and their lips 
scarlet; and all this 


turned to the strumming 
of guitars like a whirlwind 
of confetti. But 
Bobbie began to become 


soon 
a bit 


The men surrounding the dancers were 


uneasy. 


a rather villainous crew, and Bobbie, upon 
leaving the hotel, had carelessly placed 
his wallet in his hip pocket, where it 
bulged. 


of this bulge. The beady eyes behind him 


He became now very conscious 


must notice it sooner or later if they had 
not noticed it already; and this was in 
Mexico at a time where the life of a gringo 
meant a vague diplomatic incident at the 
most. 

Bobbie decided to get out, place the 
wallet in a less conspicuous pocket, and 
then, if he still were in the mood, to pur- 
There was 

He edged 
toward it, eased himself out, closed it be- 
And found himself in pitch 


sue his social investigation. 


a door near by, a rear door. 


hind him. 
darkness. 

He was in a black alley, between the 
dance hall and other building. 
Some fifty feet to the right, the alley 
ended in the open, and beyond hung 
against the night like a golden picture, 


some 


was a flaring rectangle of light—the open 


door of another nearby dance hall, trav- 


ersed swiftly now and then by the rapidly- 





Se 


ae ee. 
“Bobbie was left out there all alone in the dark.” 


moving silhouette of an entwined couple. 

Bobbie decided to stroll toward this 
dance hall, which invited alluringly with 
the strumming of its guitars, and to make 
the needed change on the way, when 
certain of being unobserved. So he 
started gingerly, not seeing his feet, nor 
that on which they trod, his eyes full of 
the light of the far door. He had gone 
but a short distance, however, when he 
became aware of a voice calling him 
softly from behind. He tried at first to 
give it no heed, but finally was forced to 
turn to its muffled insistence. He turned 
and found himself facing a little man 
crushed beneath an immense sombrero. 
“Buena Noche,” said Bobbie, as amiably 
as he knew. 

But the little man did not say “Buena 
Noche.’ Instead, he placed his right 
hand against Bobbie’s midriff, and with 
grasping left hand ahead, made a dive for 
Bobbie’s hip pocket—the pocket with the 
bulge. 

Bobbie instinctively wheeled, keeping 
the pocket ahead of the reaching hand. 
The hand reached once more, and again 


he wheeled. He wheeled a third time to 





a third attack, and now 
the two had made a com- 
plete circle and 
each other like cocks in 
the pit. 

The little man paused 
for an instant, then reso- 
lutely was at it again 
With his right hand 
against Bobbie’s stomach, 
steadying him so that he 
formed a pivot, he 
reached three times for 
the evasive pocket, till 
he and Bobbie had com 
pleted another full circle. 

Up to this time Bobbie 
had been too astonished 


faced 


to be alarmed. It had 
been like a game, a fan- 
tastic but rather amusing 
game. His mood 
changed now. For he 
saw that a second hombr. 
was lurking in the 
shadow, just out of his 
reach. And his change 
of mood became a com 
plete one when something 
that shone bright in the 
first fellow’s hand—in the 
hand that pressed against 
him—attracted his eye. 
That bright little object 
was a gun; a _ pretty, 
nickel-plated revolver, « 
bit feminine perhaps, but 
seemingly efficient. It 
had not been the man’s 
hand at all which had 
been pressing up against 
Bobbie’s vitals, but the 
muzzle of that pretty 
pistol. 

* Arriba,” the little man 
He wanted Bobbie to 





now said quietly. 
put up his hands. 

But Bobbie found that he couldn’t put 
up his hands. He, who had always 
thought himself the very soul of democ- 
racy, suddenly found himself a howling 
swell. He couldn’t think of putting up 
his hands to that measly little man with 
the crushed sombrero and the wrinkled 
store clothes. Unguessed racial preju- 
dice also flamed up in him. He couldn't 
put up his hands to that—to that miser- 
able greaser. He could not do it, that was 
all! 

The repugnance of his body rather 
backed him up in his spiritual squeamish- 
ness. Anyone who had ever had a gun 
poked against his lower intestines will 
It is very hard, under 
arms. 


understand this. 
these conditions, to 
Very hard. 

And now Bobbie began to suspect he 


raise one’s 


was going to die. 

Here was one assassin holding his 
pretty but venomous gun against his 
bowels; and there, well beyond the range 
of any possible sudden charge, was the 


assassin’s brother, also holding a gun upon 
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“The troop 
train which 
was to take 
them the rest 
of the way.” 


Bobbie. And both 
were telling him to 
put up his hands, and 
lie could not put up his hands. 

It was a desolate moment, 
an extremely lonesome one. 
An indistinct and numerous picture came 
in Bobbie’s mind, of all his friends, of all 
the people he knew or had known. He 
saw them all, strangely enough, in gay 
garb and attitude; at the theater or at 
the ball, feasting, wining, dancing. And 
it was very sad to him that they should 
all be so happy without suspecting at all 
what was happening to him, away down 
in that strange hostile land, in this black 
alley, so very, very far. 

The fact that the manner of his death 
would always remain a secret also worried 
him absurdly. He knew what it 
going to be, that death. A shot, and his 
sprawling body flung into the gulch, and 
his “case” another disappearance. But 
they who had known him and loved him 
would be tormented long with horrible 


was 


surmise. 

And all this, the outward world, his 
lost world, was in some way symbolized 
by the rectangle of light flaring over there 
to his right; his soul hung upon it wist- 
fully. 

Meanwhile he was delaying the end; 
he was stalling. He would lean over and 
place his arms affectionately about the 
stubborn hombre facing him. “But tell 
me what you want,” he implored. “Tell 
me exactly what you want.” And at the 
same time slipped his hands caressingly 
down the hombre’s arms, straightening 
them out in gentleness till the gun, slid- 
ing slowly off him, finally pointed to the 
ground. 

He had to do this, of course, ever so 
carefully and cunningly, so as not to bring 
into instant action the second man who 





stood beyond his 
reach. And when 
finally he had the 
gun arm straight- 
ened out toward 
the ground, he 
could not hold it 
there long. As 
soon as his pres- 
sure began to bor- 
der on stubborn- 
ness or force, he 
had to let go. And 
as soon as he let 
go, the arm, as if 
A on a spring re- 
leased, rose elas- 
tically till once 
more the gun muzzle pressed against his 
sensitive vitals. 

Then again he would fall upon the 
man’s neck, like a maudlin friend, and 
gentle the gun off his body, till it pointed 
at the ground. 

Three times he succeeded in doing this, 
and all the while, out of the corner of his 
eye, he watched the flaming door of the 
dance hall over there across the night. 
And now something very definite within 
him told him that he would never be able 
to do it a fourth time. “Arriba,” 
the little man, steadily. 

Just then the yellow quadrangle of the 
dance-hall door darkened; a great human 
form filled it, leaning carelessly against 
the jamb. 

Bobbie tried 
me—” he began. 

The form in the door straightened now. 
The big person there was peering. His 
attention had been caught by the strange 


said 


once more. “But tell 


dim grouping in the alley. 

“But tell me—” 

Bobbie’s heart gave a heavy thump. 
The black form had detached itself from 
the door; it was coming swiftly. Hurry- 
ing feet drummed across a small bridge, 
then all were struck as if by a storm. 
Bobbie and the two hombres flew apart. 
The two hombres flew apart. Each of 
these received upon the cheek a resound- 
ing slap. One went down completely, 
the other to his haunches; both dropped 
their guns out of nerveless hands. As 





— 
A 





hail follows thunder, a 
torrent of irate Mexi- 
can-Spanish now beat 
down through the 
darkness upon their cringing heads. 

And Bobbie saw that his rescuer was 
not a man, but the soldadera who earlier 
in the day had given him uneasiness 
the lady popularly known as the Red 
Virgin. Her wild hair was disheveled, 
and her shirt open at the throat. She 
seized the two discomfited bandits each 
by the scruff of the neck, shook them, 
and dropped them. Then 
Bobbie, she twirled him about, and, as his 
hip-pocket went by, flicked out of it his 
wallet—the foolish wallet for which he 
had almost given his life. 


turning to 


“Vamos!” she 
cried to the two deflated desperadoes, as 
she slid the roll into her capacious bosom, 
“Vamos!” Shooing them before her, she 
made for the nearer dance hall, entered 
with them, vanished, and Bobbie 
left out there all alone in the dark. 

He investigated no farther, but breath 
ing deeply of the clear night air, and look 
ing up often at the stars blazing over- 
head, went back to the fonda. 

The next day found him with a prob- 


Was 


lem. The troop train was on its way 
back to Nogales and the border—and, as 
far as Bobbie was concerned, to the 
United States. top of the 
caboose which served as gubernatorial 
diner, Bobbie could see the soldadera on a 
roof ahead. 


Riding on 


She was not on duty now, 
and, in playful mood, lay on her back and 
toyed with her toes as babes do in the 
cradle. 

Should he go to her and thank her? 

He certainly owed her gratitude for her 
intervention. But, on the other hand. 
he was a little afraid of her. Suppose she 
asked him to marry her? 

Another delicacy entered in the matter 
She still had his wallet 
she welcome to its 


and grandly was 
But if he 
went to her to thank her, might she not 
mistake this as a subtle hint? A subtle, 
ungenerous hint as to the wallet? 
The train had pulled into Nogales b 

fore Bobbie made up his mind that de 
cency demanded he take the hazard. He 


wealth. 


sprang off and went forward. 

She was standing with her broad back 
against a box-car, her carbine ground be- 
tween her bare feet. As she caught sight 
(Concluded on page 592 
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JACK DALTON vs. BILL BLIZZARD 


In These Two Leaders Are Personified the Conflicting Ideals That Have Led to 






Eprtor’s Note.—Mr. Sparkes, the author of 
this article. was sent down to the scene of hostili- 
ties in West Virginia as the staff corre sponde nt 
: d . : 
of a New York neu spa per. In the course of a 


thorough investigation of the conflict, including 


anterriews U ith the leaders on both sides. he exr- 

P sed himself to rifle fire and came away u ith 
an ? 1 y . 

buliet wounds in the leq and sca p- Hei f 


however, on a strict neutrality of attitude 


oth sides shot at him.) 


N one of the old melodramas that 
toured the country before the movies 
came along to provide daily thrillers, 

the hero through clenched teeth would 

shout: 

“Now then, Jack Dalton, gimme them 
papers!” 

Then came the awful struggle on the 
edge of the precipice. So, it was some- 
thing of a surprise to discover that Jack 
Dalton is still cast in the role of villain in 
West Virginia’s mine war, or at least that 
part of it which raged along the Logan- 
Boone county line, until the Federal 
troops forced a temporary suspension of 
hostilities. 

Jack Dalton is the principal owner of 
the largest non-union coal operation in 
West Virginia. He is president of the 
Maine Island Creek Coal 


which is operating about twenty-seven 


Company, 


mines on its 27,000 acres of Logan County 
coal land. 


_ Y- 
counties 


It has other property in other 


Civil War in West Virginia 


By BOYDEN SPARKES 


It was with the intention of forcing 
the unionization of those mines that a 
red-badged army recently sought to in- 
vade Logan County from the neighboring 
To that 
mob, or army if you would have it so, 
Jack Dalton represents “privilege” and 
“the interests” and “Wall Street,” and 
yet he used to be a miner himself. His 


and unionized county of Boone. 


career, in fact, suggests one of Horatio 
Alger’s boy heroes, and is complete justi- 
fication for those who argue that Amer- 
ica offers every youth a chance to get to 
the top. 

Bill Jones was the first man down there 
in the West Virginia hills to mention 
Dalton tome. Jones is the general super- 
intendent of the Maine Island Creek Coal 
Company. I had gone with him to 
Omar, the center of their operations, to 
see for myself how non-union miners are 
All shooting 
had stopped two days before. 


treated by their employers. 


“You'll sleep in our president’s house,” 
said Jones, easing his six shooter into a 
fresh position on the front of his khaki 
breeches. “He is in Huntington now, 
but the house is open.” 

We mounted the steps of a large frame 
house with a pyramidal roof. On one 
side were the railroad tracks. Across the 
muddy street was the rambling Young 
Men’s Civie Association, a club house 
conducted by the company for their em- 


ployees. Unlocking the door Jones led 





INTERNATIONAL 
Ready to repulse 
an attack by min- 
ers on Blair 


Mountain, WwW, J "a. 


the way through a deserted lower floor 
to a large bedroom upstairs. It was fur- 
nished in golden oak. 

“Dalton’s a great guy,” said Jones. 
“He used to be a miner himself. Came 
up here with $10,000 and opened up this 
field. We're getting out 40,000,000 tons 
a year.” 

I went into the adjoining bath room. 
It was as large as an ordinary apartment 
house living room. The tub was enor- 
mous and there was a wonderful shower. 
Here was a miner’s long suppressed desire 
to be utterly clean and free from coal 
grime finally expressed in several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of plumbing. I used 
both baths and then crawled into the 
massive golden oak bed with an armful 
of newspapers. Reaching up a foot or so 
I found a brass chain that controlled the 
lights. There was one light suspended 
from the headboard and encased in a long 
tubular brass shade, an ideal arrange- 
ment for reading in bed. At least Mr. 
Dalton and I could agree on the delights 
of reading ourselves to sleep. 

Jones told me more about him the next 
morning toured Barnabas, 
Micco, Stirrat and Chauncey, the other 
mining towns on the Maine Island Creek 
Company’s land. Dalton is forty-seven 
He was born in Pittsyl- 


while we 


years of age. 
vania County, Va. 

From the age of eight until he was 
fourteen he worked on a farm. Then he 
came into West Virginia and got a job 
cutting weeds on the Norfolk and West- 
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Uncle Sam probably will never use gas against the striking miners, never- 
theless some of his Chemical Warfare troops are on hand doing a bit of 


ern right of way in front of the Lynchburg 
coal company’s property in Elkhorn, 
McDowell County. That was in 1891, 
and presently Jack Dalton, with a tiny 
lamp glowing in his visored cap, was 
loading coal far back in the hill in one 
of the Elkhorn mines. Before Dalton 
had learned to read he was bossing a crew 
of 1,400 men. All the formal education 
he has ever had was three months’ school- 
ing spread over a period of two years. 

In 1913 Dalton struck out for himself 
and gained control of the Maine Island 
Creek Coal field. This creek is a fork of 
the Guyan River. Associated with Dal- 
ton is John A. Kelly, who has been his 
friend almost from the day he took his 
job cutting weeds, and Dr. Henry D. 
Hatfield, former governor of West Vir- 
ginia. These men are vice-presidents of 
Dalton’s companies. Dalton and Kelly 
also are operating several pretentious real 
estate developments and possess some oil 
interests in Kentucky. I also learned 
that Dalton is single, which may account 
for the golden oak furniture. 

I met him the following day in Hunt- 
ington, at the offices of the Maine Island 
Creek Coal Company, which occupy an 
entire floor of one of Huntington’s tall, 
modern business buildings. He prove] 
to be wide, stoop-shouldered, clean- 
shaven and dark. He is big and 
when he shakes hands you feel the 
power of muscles developed dig- 
ging coal far back inside of’ a 
West Virginia mountain. Dal- 
ton was in the room where his 
board of directors meet. This is 
furnished in mahogany. Maps of 
his companies’ properties hang on 
the wall. Half a dozen of his execu- 
tives were there. Each of them told 
me something about the depredations 
of union miners. They whispered 
tragically of nationalization; of the 
winter suffering of the nation if ever 


4 


PHOTOS 
INTERNATIONAL 
The lot of the strikers is by no means a happy one. 
This home, compared to some which are occupied by 


¢ 


“watchful waiting.” 


the Guyan field is unionized and a gen- 
eral strike is called. Dalton merely lis- 
tened. He puffed steadily at a black 
cigar but sat impassive, sphinx-like. 

One of his executives, when the boss 
was out of hearing, said: ‘““He’s a born 
trader. He'd rather trade than eat.” 

But I think that the important thing 
is that he used to be a miner, a non-union 
miner, and that he is determined that his 
miners shall continue to be non-union. 
When the unions are willing to use force 
to effect organization, Jack Dalton is 
willing to use force to prevent it. 

His weapon—and the weapon of the 
other coal operators in that field—is 
Sheriff Don Chafin and his deputies. 
And whatever you may think of the sys- 
tem, the coal operators pay their salaries, 
and the deputies make of Logan County 
a region utterly unhealthy for union or- 
ganizers and agitators. Be sure, how- 
ever, that Jack Dalton cares little what 
you think. 

Chafin, whose mother was a Hatfield, 
a woman of the feudist clan, is called the 
king of Logan County. Yet, if there 














the trouble-malcers, is a palace. 
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Here a detachment wearing masks is shown stag- 
ing a furious miniature attack on a force of tmaginary opponents. 


were no Chafin I believe that Dalton 
would have another king on the shrieval 
throne. Chafin is merely a convenient 
instrument, ready forged and tempered 
with Hatfield blood. 

So much for Logan County where each 
miner deals independently with his boss. 
Across the ridge in Boone County it is 
different. There collective bargaining is 
the method of dealing between miners 
and operators; and, it may be said, the 
operators there sing in a different key. 
Some of them openly supported the 
miners army when it mobilized there in 
the Coal River valley. 

If there is a king in Boone County I 
should say it was Bill Blizzard. At least 
Blizzard was the dictator while the min- 
ers’ army had a firing line that extended 
the full length of the Logan-Boone County 
line. Blizzard is a sub-district president 
of the United Mine Workers. His terri- 
tory includes all of Boone County, and 
would include Logan if that county was 
organized. 

Blizzard arose from the ranks in the 
coal mines to the leadership of his fellow 
miners. Ten years ago he worked in the 
mines of Cabin Creek and played an im- 
portant part during the strike of 1912 
and 1913. His work was _ recognized 
by the State Federation of Labor, 
and he was elected first assistant 
to Secretary James Pauley, State 
secretary. Two years ago he 
was elected president of sub- 
district No. 1. I first saw him 
when the Federal troops entered 
Madison. The miners’ army—the 
red necks—then confronted along 
the serrated top of Spruce Fork Ridge 
the hastily recruited defending army of 

Logan. That defending force was 

neither a miners’ nor an operators’ 

army. It contained miners, opera- 

tors, bank clerks, school teachers 
(Continued on page 494) 
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WHEN THE WATERS CAME ROARING 


Here and there in the flooded area walls, undermined by the waters, came crash- 
ing down, leaving numerous sights similar to the one shown here This was 
especially true in the Mexican portion of the city. 
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Travis Street looking east The pontoon boats are being ope rated by U. Irn y 
an 1 > CL roper about $700,001 
engineers, who were able to save many lives. In the city proper about $700, 
worth of damage was done to buildings alone. 
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T FIVE o'clock on a chilly, misty 
morning in late summer, two 
men hurried up a deserted path 

in Boston’s staid, historic Common. 
One was an Italian fruit peddler, strain- 
ing behind a pushcart loaded with 
golden bananas. The other was a big, 
cheerful-looking man, gray, well-dressed 
but hatless. They stopped at the Shaw 
Memorial. 

“Now, boys!” Barelocks shouted geni- 
ally to something like 150 hobos and out- 
of-works who slumbered on the green- 
sward. At once they all came scrambling 
and yawning up from their uncomfort- 
able “flops” on newspapers or the raw 
grass. 

“This is our first course at breakfast,” 
announced the mysterious boniface, herd- 
ing the hungry around the cart. “Pitch 
in!’ In a few moments nothing re- 
mained of the manna but a great pile of 
skins. 

“Now form in line by twos, and we'll. 
go and have the rest of it.” 

Off the long queue of shaveless itin- 
erants, tramped down to a lunchroom in 
Scollay Square where they gratefully con- 
sumed baked beans, hot coffee and bread 
and butter. 

“Mister,” one of the wayfarers after- 
ward asked admiringly, “is it you we 
have t’ thank fer that glorious 
free ‘feed’?”’ 

“Oh, it’s nothing! Nothing 
at all!” the stranger replied, 
with a modest wave of his 
hand. 

“Sure,” insisted the other, 
“since nothin’ is zero, why— 
begorra!—you must be Mis- 
ter Zero!” 

The philanthropist is Ur- 
bain L. Ledoux, self-styled 
shepherd of the “shorn lambs 
of labor,” who has conse- 
crated his life not only to 
help the discouraged of the 
world, but, in the present 
spectacular instance, to 
“awaken the New England 
conscience” to its pressing 
problem of want of work. 

Let 
however, that “Brother Le- 
doux” is the usual, perhaps 
insincere, “nut.” His fine 
face and head, beautiful con- 
versational powers, and open 
past at once dispel that sus- 
picion. 

This man is a former Ca- 
nadian, about forty-seven, 
well educated and traveled. 


t not be supposed, 





He was educated at colleges 
here and above the border, 
and at the Sorbonne in Paris. 
An authority on international 
law, he served for several 


iz 


years in the United States : rs 
; hain asia mea q ; “How much am I offered for this man? 
consular service, stationed In exvellent idea of how “Mister Zero” appears in action. 


Austria and Great Britain. 


THE “ZERO” IN 


THE UNEM- 


PLOYMENT 


PROBLEM 


By ARTHUR C. BROOKS 






















He was identified with the League of Na 
tions project and with the famous bu 
chimerical plan for an international city 
Both of these are impossible, Mr. Ledow: 
now says, for they fail to recognize “‘cos 
mic consciousness,” which is the essence: 
of his creed, and which he believes wil 
eventually cure all mundane miseries. 

The opening little incident occurre 
previous to the formal dedication of th 
“Hotel de Jobless,” in Howard Street 
Boston. “Mr. Zero” terms his hostelry 
“The Church of the Unemployed,’ 
and here with his several assistant: 
he ministers “‘physical Christianity’ 
to his “shorn sheep” twenty-foui 
hours daily. 

The down-and-outers, in age fron 
eighteen to sixty-five, and hailing 
from many parts of the country, re 
ceive two meals a day, breakfast anc 
supper. On Sundays there is “‘wholl) 
communion” in the morning and ¢ 
stew at night, each snack graced by 
a sugar doughnut for dessert. At ¢ 
horseshoe counter in the basement the 
men “stow” the “chow,” sans chairs 
napkins, toothpicks and table manners. 
They are fed in units of fifty, and each 
shift requires about eight minutes. 

Then they pass upstairs to the barn- 
like “auditorium,” where, sitting on the 
bare boards, they sing. 
smoke, compare cases, or lis- 
ten respectfully to “Zero’s” 
heartening speeches and phi- 
losophy. “Lift up your 
hearts” is his favorite shib- 
boleth. In this room a max- 
imum of 200 of the otherwise 
homeless are permitted to 
“bunk” on newspaper beds 
at night. 

In the early morning free 
shaves and hair trims are dis- 
pensed by more or less prac- 
ticed hands among them, and 
cast-off clothing is distrib- 
uted. The latest addition to 
the “hotel's” personnel is a 
squad of immature — boot- 
blacks. Other improvements 
impend. 

A more unfortunate feature 
of this campaign is the pres- 
ence at the “Church” of a 
little band of ex-service men, 
each cited by the bit of 
bronze in his left lapel, which 
stamps him a man apart. It 
is significant that a cluster of 
some thirty young men, in- 
cluding veteran soldiers, sail- 
ors and war workers, walked 
away during the singing of 
the “Star Spangled Banner” 
at the flag-raising exercises, 
and refused to return until 
the hymn was ended. 











These two snapshots give an 
They were taken 
while he was auctioning oF une mployed men in Boston the other day. 


In the first week of Sep- 
tember the noon-hour throngs 
(Concluded on page 501) 
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N the eve 
of the con- 
ference for 

he limitation of ar- 
naments, the Pres- 
dent’s assurance to 
he War College 
hat wars would 
ver be was a bit of 
shock. However 
rue, it seemed a 
rifle off the key. It 
was like opening a 
onvention of tuber- 
ulosis specialists by 
aving, “Of course, 
rentlemen, we know 
hat consumption 
vill never be cur- 
ble. However—” 


* * * 


The New York 
Vorld should be 
areful how it attacks 
he K. K. K. Partic- 
Wlarly its 
dition in 


evening “She 
which it 
has been running a 


Kiddie Klub Korner. 


* « * 
SOMEBODY’S DAUGHTER 


SHE ain't no good at housework, and 
she makes a botch of cookin’, 
she idles every minute if she thinks her 
Ma ain't lookin’, 
ler sewin’s somethin’ awful 
darnin’s close behind it, 
Khe even dropped the baby when I asked 
her for to mind it; 
And when I scold her! 


and_ her 


Goodness grief, 
you’d think she was a queen, 

kince she had her picture printed in that 
movie magazine! 


\t first we all was tickled, we thought it 
such an honor 

J have ‘em print her picture; all that 
glory thrust upon her; 

ler hair’s like Mary Pickford’s, and it 
curls around her head so 

vou'd think as they were sisters; why, 
the editor HE said so! 

sut it’s simply gone and spoiled her, if 
you get just what I mean, 

h-printin’ of her picture in that movie 
magazine. 


he’s waitin’, so she tells me, for a letter 
she’s expectin’, 

he sent along her address so’s there’d be 
no misdirectin’; 

ut she’s gettin’ out of patience, and she 
spends her time in glummin’ 

ause her chance to be an actress takes 
so precious long in comin’; 

leantime she’s fit for nothin’ ’cept to 
talk about the screen 

ince she had her picture printed in that 
movie magazine! 





AS WE WERE 
SAYING 


By 
ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


Nature Studies by 
W. E. HILL 





os 


idles every minute if she thinks her Ma ain’t looki 


WITHIN AND WITHOUT 


UTHORS cling to convention with 

a tenacity of grip which makes a 
drowning man’s grasp upon a straw seem 
like the handshake of a fish. Take the 
matter of a winter's night, indoors. 
Practically all the characters in novels 
live in warm houses. The wind is always 
howling “‘without.”” But none of it ever 
makes its way within because of slipshod 
construction. The rain comes “‘in sheets 





“It seemed almost to Aldermont, as he 
felt for the tenth time the clammy radiator.” 


warm 





against the pane,” 
but it never comes 
through the roof, 
causing the plaster 
to fall. A fire “‘glows 
the hearth,” 
or “roars in the wide 
chimney.” No hero 
of fiction is 
forced to muse be- 


upon 


ever 


fore a coy radiator. 
In fiction the win- 
dows are windproof; 





the roofs are rain- 
proof; and the rooms 
warm, even 
‘bitter nights.”’ 
Right now in the 
early fall, with cold 
weather two months 


are on 


distant, authors will 
do us a genuinely 
good turn if they 
will say where such 
building 
tion, 


construc- 





janitor 
” service, to 
had. Ifthe average 
cit were to turn author, his descriptions, 
based upon experience, would take this 
literal trend: 
(1) Outside the wind slashed at the 
windows, rattling them like castanets. 
The heavy curtains stood out like crino- 


such 


are be 


n’. 


line upon a belle of the sixties, and de- 
spite his comfy slippers, Murgatroyd felt 
his feet grow chill upon the floor. 

(2) Handfuls of spatting rain ran down 
the panes like long tears, and looking up- 
ward, Beacham made the unpleasant dis- 
covery that the ceiling was wet. A por- 
tentous drip-drip gave proof through the 
night that the roof was not there. 

(3) It was pleasant to look through 
the window at the scurry of storm and 
then to turn back to the electric toaster 
upon the table. In comparison it seemed 
almost warm to Aldermont, as he felt for 
the tenth time the clammy radiator. 

The trouble with so many authors is 
that they dwell in the snug, well-built 
past, and their characters dwell with 
them. Somebody should introduce into 
fiction the type of house which has be- 
come the war. It 
would establish a bond of sympathy 


so common since 


between the author and his readers. 
x * * 


If “dictated but not read” is a good busi- 
ness-like slogan for the head of the house, 
what's the matter with “added but not bal- 
anced” for the cashier, or ““stamped but not 
mailed,” for the office boy? 

x * * 

Custard and blueberry pies should be 

diverted into normal channels of trade, and 


that 
functioning. 


the small consumer benefited, 
Motion Picture censorship ts 


now 
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HOW DO YOU BREATHE? 


The Way in Which You Inhale Air Determines Your Type—‘‘Bulldog’’ or ‘‘Greyhound”’ 


By HEREWARD CARRINGTON, Ph.D. 


OR thousands of years the Hindus 
have claimed that there is a subtle 
connection between breath and life 

an1 we find this also expressed in the 
Bible, in many places, from the first 
chapter of Genesis, when “God breathed 
the breath of life into man, and he became 
a living soul,” to Revelations, 


Illustrated by EDWIN A. GOEWEY 


rhythm, also, is said to adjust the inner 
forces of the body to outer forces, so that 
we attain a union with nature obtainable 
in no other way. I have been told that, 
when one learns painting from a Japanese 
artist, one is first of all taught to breathe, 
in order to adjust the inner rhythm 


that there is, in truth, a very vital and 
subtle connection between breathing and 
the mental life. 

It is not at all surprising, therefore. 
that Dr. Maingot, of Paris—a specialist 
in the diseases of the thorax—should have 
come forward, recently, with the definite 
assertion that he has proved a 








where we read that “He hath 
power to give breath (life) to the 
image.” Throughout the ages, 
therefore, breath and life have 
been used as practically synony- 
mous terms. 

This probably arose, first of all, 
from the very practical observa- 
tion that if you stop a man’s 
breath, he dies in three or four 
minutes. With the discovery of 
oxygen, by Lavoisier, it was shown 
that this is the essential element 
in the air which supports life, and 
that the nitrogen which it contains 
is merely a dilutent. It is the at- 
mospheric oxygen which meets the 
blood, in the lungs, and oxidizes 
it—changing the dark, venous 
blood into scarlet, arterial blood. 
We are dependent upon oxygen 
for life, and without it we die! 

All this is more or less common- 
place knowledge. The cult of 
“deep breathing” has been advo- 
cated of late years, and “rhythmic 
breathing” has been taught by 
some physical culture and New 
Thought schools. The inner sig- 
nificance of breathing is becoming 
more and more recognized. 

In addition to all this, however, 
the Hindus assert that they discovered, 
many centuries B.C., other facts regard- 
ing breathing which our Western science 
has not even yet realized. One of the 
chief of these is that the atmosphere, in 
addition to its purely chemical elements, 
also contains a subtle, life-giving prin- 
ciple, called “Prana,” which is vital in 
character. When we breathe the air, we 
also breathe this Prana; and this is re- 
tained and sent through the body, by 
certain methods of meditation, to defi- 
nite “psychic centers” situated in the 
organism. As these centers are aroused, 
marvelous phenomena occur! I have de- 
tailed all this at considerable length in 
my book entitled, “Higher Psychical 
Development” (Yoga philosophy). 

It is undoubtedly true that rhythmic 
breathing has a definite effect upon the 
physical and mental life. When we hold 
the breath, the brain seems to work with 
Breathing in absolute 





dizzy celerity. 








“It is a matter of observation that thin people almost invari- 


ably eat more than fat ones!” 


of the body to the rhythm of nature. 

It has even been shown by delicate 
anatomical and physiological discoveries 
that the mind is actually connected with 
the breathing rate, and with the activity 
of the lungs. Thus, one whiff of an an- 
esthetic will make one dizzy and faint— 
long before the brain could possibly have 
been affected through the circulation of 
the blood. There is, therefore, a direct 
nervous connection. Further, this very 
curious fact has been brought to light, 
viz., that, whereas the pulse all over the 
body exactly corresponds to the rate of 
the heart beat (sixty to ninety a minute), 
and this is true even of the membranes 
covering the brain, the rate of pulsation 
in the brain itself corresponds, not with 
the heart beat, but with the breathing rate 
(twelve to eighteen a minute)! This is, 
[ venture to think, a very significant fact, 
which has not been fully appreciated by 
Western science, and seems to show us 


connection between the tempera- 
ment or character of a person and 
his breathing. He states that, 
as the result of many years ob- 
servation, he has attained the 
conviction that character is shown 
by the breathing more certain) 
than in any other manner. He 
has termed this new 
“phrenoscopy.” 

Says Dr. Maingot: 

“Phrenoscopy is a radioscopic 
method by which one is able to 
examine carefully the diaphragm, 
from which can easily be deduced 
the salient facts of the character 
of the subject, without the least 
possibility of deception. In the 
face, in the handwriting, in the 
shape of the head, one can see 
certain elements of character: 
but the radioscopic picture of the 
movement of the diaphragm is the 
surest method of all. The reason 
for that is that one breathes ac- 
cording to one’s character, and 
no one can alter his method of 
breathing except as he alters his 
character. With his first breath 
the infant shows the traits that 
will mark him for life, and with 
his last breath man shows what 
sort of person he was in his life.” 

The writer of this article has long con- 
tended that this is true. People run in 
types, and these types are characteristic. 
It has been said that “you never see a 
thin pug dog or a fat greyhound.” That 
is true! People also run naturally in the 
pug dog or greyhound type. Some peo- 
ple, for instance, tend to put on flesh 
rapidly, though they may eat very little; 
while others seem to gain weight, no 
matter how little they may eat. In fact, 
it is a matter of common observation 
that thin people almost invariably eat 
more than fat ones! 

If you inquire among your friends you 
will, I think, find the following observa- 
tion confirmed: That, whereas the thin 
active, wiry type of person is nervously 
tense, particularly about the back of the 
neck and the “solar plexus,” the fat, 
easy-going, jolly type of person is relaxed 
(Concluded on page 501) 
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MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 


H. W. SLAUSON, M.E. 


Readers desiring information about motor- 
cars, trucks, accessories or touring routes, 
can obtain it by writing to the Motor De- 
partment, Lesuie’s WEEKLY, 627 West 
13d Street, New York. We are glad to 
answer inquiries free of charge. 


WATER OR AIR? 


E SAY that automobile design 
and construction have become 
well standardized and that there 
is but little difference between cars of 
various makes and different prices other 
than, possibly, greater refinement, more 
luxuriousness and additional equipment 
in the case of the more costly ones. 
And after we have made this statement 
a dozen people come along and ask us 
such questions as these: Why are not all 
why are there so few air- 
cooled cars on the market; why do the 
air-cooled cars cost so much; if the air- 
cooled cars are better, why are not they 
all made that way; if there are so few air- 
cooled cars, they can’t be as good as the 
cars; and why are they 
sold? and many other similar questions, 
until we are forced to admit that the de- 
sign and construction of all cars have not 
as yet become standardized in some of 
the essentials. 


cars air-cooled; 


water-cooled 


The success or failure of the air-cooled 
design, as well as of the water-cooled de- 
for that matter, is concerned with 
engineering and science. For example, 
it is comparatively easy to build a small- 
sized air-cooled engine, 
as is evidenced by the 
success of motorcycles 
which are so designed, 
hut motorcycle engines 
develop from five to 
eighteen horsepower, 
whereas a five- or 
seven-passenger auto- 
mobile engine requires 
from thirty to sixty 
horsepower. The mo- 


sign, 








DO YOU KNOW: 
Why some gas engines can be run backward 
mile others cannot? 
Why an oversized tire is easier riding than the 
mS. size designed for that weight of car? 
Answers to these questions will be found in the 
next issue of the Motor Department. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE 
LAST ISSUE OF THE MOTOR 
DEPARTMENT: 


1. Why does carbon form more rapidly on dusty 
roals than in sections where the roads are hard-surfaced? 

Chemists have determined that from 30 to 50 
per cent. of the so-called “carbon” deposits on the 
pistons and cylinder heads of the gasoline engine is 
pulverized rock, or, in other words, road dust. 
This i is sucked in through the carburetor, adheres 
to the partly burned oil and carbon and becomes 
the gritty, strongly-adhering substance that is the 
bane of so many motorists. 

1, What does an 80-ampere 
storage battery mean? 

An ampere-hour is one ampere delivered for one 
hour. An ampere is the unit of “wo of 
the quantity of electric current. The average 
bright headlights on a car may consume from four 
to six amperes of current. If the capacity of a 
storage battery when it is fully charged is 80 am- 
pere-hours, this means that one ampere can be 
delivered for eighty hours, eighty amperes for one 
hour or any other multiple of this product. Thus 
headlights whith consume four amperes of current 
can be burned for twenty hours from a fully- 
charged 80-ampere-hour battery. 


hour capacity of a 




















The snapshots on this page show 
how three American cities are try- 
ing to prevent automobile accidents. 
Two of them tell their own story. 
The picture above was taken just 
outside of Tacoma, Wash. A car 
was wrecked on a railroad crossing 
and what is left of its frame was 
hung up near by to serve as an ob- 
ject lesson to careless drivers. It is 
said that an Atlanta motorist was 
so anxious to read the inscription 
on the tomb at the left that he for- 
got to be careful and nearly ran 





toreyele engine is iia 


cooled by increasing 


over a number of pedestrians. 


CARELESSNESS) 





the area of the outside 


size will develop four times 





she 
cylinder surface 


through the use of fins or flanges. The 
heat from the inside of the cylinder ‘is 
communicated to these flanges, and in- 
asmuch as their total area is so much 
larger, the radiated surface through 
which the heat may pass off to the sur- 
rounding air is ample. 

But more power means bigger cylin- 
As soon as we increase the bore, 
or diameter, of a cylinder we increase the 
power—not directly as that increases, 
hut as the square of the increased meas- 
urement. Thus, a cylinder of four-inch 


ders, 


the horsepower that can be 
obtained from a cylinder of one-half that 
size, or of the two-inch type. 

But as power is increased in an engine 
cylinder, the amount of heat created also 
increases in like proportion. Therefore, 
there is four times as much heat generated 
in a four-inch cylinder as there is in a 
two-inch cylinder. 

To return to our simple mathematics, 
the area of the surface of a cylinder in- 
creases in proportion to the increase in 
its diameter. Thus, while we may quad- 
ruple the amount of heat generated in a 














four-inch cylinder, we 
can only double the 
radiated surface 
through which that 
heat may pass. Con- 
sequently we will 
eventually reach a 
size of air-cooled en- 


CINCINNATI 
MOTOR CLUB 


gine in which even 
the best of design 
cannot supply suffi- 


cient surface for the 
disposition of the ex- 
cess heat. 

Through exact ma- 
chining methods, 
attention to the 
minutest detail, 
and the develop- 
ment of designs and appliances concen- 
trating blasts of air on the cooling surface, 
the air-cooled engine has become a seri- 
ous competitor of the water-cooled en- 
gine in the moderate sizes required for 
satisfactory five- and seven-passenger car 
performance. This is one of the reasons 
for the high cost of the air-cooled car, and 
explains why this type of car costs more 
per pound of weight than any other. 

But herein lies one of the chief advan- 
tages of air-cooled car design. In the 
first place, the elimination of bulky water 
jackets reduces the weight of the power 
plant. Then, too, the limitation of the 
size of the engine cylinders makes advis- 
able the use of a running gear, chassis 
and body in keeping with the light weight 
of its power plant. The result is a light- 
weight car, exceedingly easy 
comfortable riding and economical in fuel 
consumption. This economy of fuel con- 
sumption is further increased by a pe- 
culiarity of the air-cooled car which is not 
possessed by its water-cooled brother. 
This is the ability of the air-cooled en- 
gine to operate at high temperatures with 
a consequent lower loss of heat than is 
the case with the water-cooled type. In 
other words, a smaller amount of energy 
in the form of heat is lost to the sur- 
rounding air because the engine can be 
“run hotter” and more of its energy re- 
tained for the power stroke. 

Cooling by water is an indirect method 
and yet it is applicable to all sizes, and 
is exceedingly flexible. The portion of 
the cylinder in which the explosion occurs 
is surrounded by a water jacket which is 
filled with circulating water. Inasmuch 
as a continuous supply of cold water is 
not available on a moving vehicle, a radi- 
ator is used which can be made of any 
size necessary. Thus the water is merely 
a means of transferring the heat from 
the cylinders to the surface of the radia- 
tor. The air passing through this large 
surface of the radiator cools the water, 
which is again returned to the engine 

(Concluded on page 496) 
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When Ball Players Wore Whiskers—( Continued from page 478) 


then grows up a sturdy plant of honesty, 
and these redeem the faults and errors of 
the others.” 

Mr. Chadwick's kindly 
criticisms which appear in the editorial 
pages of these baseball guides show how 
thoroughly he merited the appellation of 
“father” of the national game. He was 
constantly rebuking those players who 
took advantage of certain archaic rules 
to the detriment of the game. Strikes 
and balls were not rigorously called on 
players, as now. A certain amount of 
leeway was allowed every batter, and, as 


liberal and 


contests became more acute, advantage 
was taken of this rift in the rules. Mr. 
Chadwick had the following section in- 
serted in the playing rules: 

“Section 37. Should a 
striker stand at the bat 
without striking at good 
balls repeatedly pitched to 
him, for the apparent pur- 
pose of delaying the game 
or of giving advantage toa 
player, the umpire, after 
warning him, shall call one 
strike, and, if he persist in 
such action, two strikes 
and three strikes. When 
three strikes are called, he 
shall be subject to the 
same rules as if he had 
struck at three fair balls.” 

Then follows a_para- 
graph directed against the 
practice of wearing out a 
pitcher and catcher, and 
“changing sides” at the 
plate in refusal to strike at 
good balls. Ww. 

“Tn every respect,” con- 
cludes Mr. Chadwick, “‘it 
is preferable to play the game manfully 
and without resorting to such trickery— 
for it is little else—as this, which not only 
tires the spectator but detracts from the 
interest of the game.” 

It takes a good imagination to picture 
the average professional player of to-day 
refraining from tiring out a pitcher if the 
opportunity presented itself. Also one 
can picture the average “scrappy” player 
emerging from a close decision, which 
has gone adversely to his interests, bear- 
ing in mind the following admonition 
from the “father of baseball”’: 

“We scarcely need to remind each of 
the basemen that, when they ask for 
judgment from the umpire, on any point 
of play, they should forbear from com- 
menting on the same, be it good or bad, 
Such 


Williamson, 


but receive it in entire silence. 


is the course gentlemen will always pur- 


sue.” 

Another point which brought warnings 
from the pen of Mr. Chadwick was the 
general tendency of players to take ad- 
vantage of the archaic rule which gave a 
catcher or fielder a put-out for a_ ball 
caught “ton the bound 


” 


Lazy outfield- 


————— 


Kelly, J. J. Remsen, c. f. 


ers, Who took advantage of this rule, were 
reproved as follows by Mr. Chadwick: 
“We would not envy the position of a 
fielder who mars the beauty of a fine hit 
by waiting until the force of the ball is 
spent on the ground and then catching 
it on the rebound—a feat a boy of ten 
years of age would scarcely be proud of.” 
Experiments looking toward the im- 
provement of the game were freely tried. 
During some seasons a two and one-half 
ounce ball, all rubber, was introduced in 
play. No doubt the ball went far enough 
to delight the hearts of the Babe Ruths 
of the day, when it was hit, but making 
direct connection with so small a sphere 


must have been about as difficult as hit- 
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ing. Soon, however, there appeared 
pitchers whose delivery was open to sus 
picion, yet who could not be openly 
charged with illegal delivery. The curvy: 
ball, as introduced by Cummings, began 
to put in an appearance, and was called 
the “bias ball.”” Considering the difficulties 
against which the pitcher had to contend, 
it is not strange that his class began to 
The batter 
not only had wide personal selection in 
the sort of balls he chose to strike at, 
but he could call for a “high” or “low” 
ball—the former being between the waist 
and shoulder and the low ball between 
the waist and one foot from the ground. 

It was argued that the pitching rules 
could not be made more 
liberal, permitting t he 
overhand throw, as_ the 
catchers had all they could 
do to handle the under. 
hand, straight-arm deliy- 
ery then in force. There 
were no masks and mitts, 
nor there breast- 
protectors. In one of the 
sarliest guides is an ad ver- 
tisement for ‘George 
Wright’s baseball catch- 
er’s mouth protector for 
the teeth of baseball play- 
ers.” This consisted of a 


scheme to beat the rules. 


were 


piece of rubber inserted in 
the mouth when the 
catcher went behind th 
bat. In cataloguing the 
virtues of this “protector,” 





The “California Team” of the Chicago White Stockings (1879) which demonstrated 
the benefits of Pacific Coast training. 
and 1b.; J. L. Quest, 2b.; A. G. Spalding, Secretary; L. Corcoran, change p.; W. 
f. (standing): T. J. Carey, 8.8.; Frank Flint, ¢.; E. N. 
3b.; A. Dalrymple, l.f.; G. F. Gore, r.f.; James McCormick, p. 


ting the willow wand which Robin Hood 
used to split as his final bit of show 
archery. 

As late as 1874 a tenth player was in- 
troduced in the game as an “absolute 
necessity.” This player was called a 
“right shortstop,” but in reality he was a 
utility man, to be used anywhere. Nor- 
mally, his position was between the first 
When he played 


in that position, the second baseman 


and second basemen. 


moved over toward the post now occu- 
pied by the shortstop, while the short- 
stop moved close to third base, and the 
third baseman moved outside the line, 
to attend to “fair fouls”! The extra man 
was used in the outfield, in the case of 
slow pitching and corresponding hard 
hitting, or behind the bat, to assist the 
catcher in gathering up fouls “on the 
bound” when the pitching was extraor- 
dinarily fast. 

Pitching was a source of contention for 
years, according to these baseball rec- 
The first pitching was restricted 
to an underhand motion, and was_ sup- 
posed to be straight-armed. Mr. Spald- 
ing himself excelled at this form of pitch- 


ords. 


Seated (left to right): A.C. . 


theadvertisement set forth 
that it could be “held in 
the mouth without any dis- 
agreeable taste,”’as it was 
of the purest of rubber. 

The baseball costumes of the beginning 
years of the game were remarkable af- 
fairs, in contrast with those _ finally 
evolved. The American sportsman 
seemed to have a disinclination for knick- 
erbockers, which disinclination led to 
some startling sartorial effects. Some of 
the teams wore costumes which suggested 
the billowing sea instead of the green dia- 
mond. Sailor-like trousers, wide at the 
ankles and tight at the hips, and_ blue 
shirts with breast shields of flannel, at- 
tached with huge pearl buttons, and 
round hats, with turned-up brims, wer 
all nautical in tone. And the chin-beards 
and burnsides which were worn would 
have done credit to the old salts in a 


{nson, captain 


sailors’ home. 

That the long, flapping trouser leg was 
in no great favor is shown by later photo- 
graphs which disclose the bottoms of the 
trousers gathered about the ankles wit! 
a drawstring, harem style. Then came 
the knickerbockers, with consequent free- 
dom of action, not to speak of neater 
appearance. 

One of the handbooks in the Spalding 

(Concluded on page 502) 
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What Canada Is Doing for Her War Veterans—(Continued from page 475) 


ceptional career on the land. While in 
France he obtained some pumpkin seed 
froma poilu who had obtained them from 
\lgeria while on service there. His 
pumpkins took first prize at the Chilli- 
wack show this fall.” 

No doubt there are many ways of 
earning first prize at 


she had cut into lumber at the mill, cut- 
ting 500 fence posts and improving her 
buildings. (It may be noted that the 
report is incomplete in that it does not 
say what Mrs. Stauffer did with her spare 

time during this period!) 
Then she had some hard luck. That 
is the language of the 





a pumpkin show, but 
for devious original- 
ity I cite the method 


used by Mr. Wicks! 


A MONG the re- 
4% portsI found the 
story of Mrs. Stauffer, 
a Canadian soldier’s 
widow. Widows of 
Canadian soldiers 
who can demonstrate 
their ability to farm 
are eligible as bene- 
ficiaries of the Board. 

Mrs. Stauffer is an 
\lberta woman. In 
1917 her husband 
was killed in 
France. Mrs. Stauf- 
fer was left with two 
boys, six and seven 
years old, to support 
and without means. 
In July, 1918, 
filed on a homestead 
claim near Sexsmith, 
\lberta. In Septem- 
ber of that year she 
got a loan of $300 from the board for 
breaking ground and purchasing building 
material. In February, 1919, she was 
granted an additional loan of $1,500 for 
the purchase of stock, machinery and 
fencing wire. During the winter she 
worked at putting up buildings and pre- 
paring for operations, and in April she 
took possession of the place. She 
gaged a farm laborer to do the heavy 
work (I am quoting from the report here. 
Just what would be considered “heavy 
work” after she had put up her buildings 
herself in the winter time I don’t know), 
und in a short time had broken and seeded 
six acres to oats and prepared her fence 
By the end of July she had 
broken an additional twelve acres of new 
land and erected one mile of fencing. 
\t this time she applied for and was 
granted an additional $1,000 with which 
she purchased horses and cattle and 
completed her buildings. By October 
she had finished breaking up an additional 
thirty-eight acres of new land, erected 
another mile and a half of fencing and cut 
and stacked forty tons of hay. Her rev- 
enue for that year was necessarily very 
small, but she had sufficient feed for her 
stock and she contrived to support her- 
sclf and her children on the proceeds from 
the farm and the income derived from 
the sale of cream, butter and eggs. All 
this time she was taking out logs which 


she Capt. 


en- 


posts. 





M. E. Matthews, former principal 
of St. Albans School, Toronto, who since 
the war has taken up a 160-acre farm near 
Picton, Prince Edward County. 


report. Six head of 
her cattle ate poison 
weed and died. But 
she went on and when 
spring came she got 
$200 more to pur- 
chase seed and pay 
for further breaking. 
She put in a crop of 
sixty acres, erected 
three-quarters of a 
mile of fencing and 
put in a good garden. 
During the summer 
she brushed, cleared 
and broke ten acres 
of new land and put 
up her hay for the 
Just as the 
crop was ripening the 
district was visited 
by a hail storm and 
within the space of a 
few minutes her grain- 
fields were masses of 
broken stalks from 
which little could be 
salvaged, and that 
little good only for 
(This is all in the language of the 
report.) This disaster would have dis- 
couraged many a strong man, but Mrs. 
Stauffer possessed the spirit and re- 
sources of those who pioneered in this 
country and believed that difficulties were 
only made to be overcome. 


season. 


feed. 


Her revenue 
from her crops being cut off she set out to 
augment her income in some way so as to 
meet her obligations. Securing permis- 
sion from the Soldier Settlement Board 
she placed her farm in charge of a reli- 
able man, and taking her children, went 
to the village of Sexsmith, where she ob- 
tained work for the winter. This year 
Mrs. Stauffer returned to her property 
and_put in a crop of seventy acres. In 
the comparatively short time that she 
has been working this farm she has made 
splendid progress and greatly enhanced 
the value of her place. Her ultimate 
success is assured. 

Thus the prosaic conclusion of the re- 
port. Now write in, some old-timer, and 
tell me of something more heroic that 
your pioneering great-grandmother did. 
Then try and make me believe it! 

This woman, by virtue of the aid given 
her by the Soldier Settlement Board, has 
added a farm to the Dominion and gained 
a home for herself and her two fatherless 
boys. Hard? Sure! But isn’t it bet- 
ter that she should have had the oppor- 
tunity to endure those hardships than 


to have been forced to work as a servant 
and never to have had the opportunity 
to make a real home for her children? 
And mind you there’s no national char- 
ity involved. This woman has made her 
place worth all she has borrowed from 
the Government and more. The coun- 
try does not stand to lose a penny of the 
money it has advanced to her. 

I have read scores of reports from the 
doings of soldier settlers all the way from 
Prince Edward Island to British Colum- 
bia, talked to farmers who have taken 
advantage of the opportunities for set- 
tlement offered by the board, and with 
officials of The Great War Veteran’s As- 
sociation of Canada, men who are jealous 
of the welfare of their comrades and quick 
to criticise the Government for any lack 
of proper treatment awarded returned 
soldiers. My conclusion is that the sol- 
dier settlement scheme has been of great 
value to Canada and to the 
took advantage of it to go on the land, 


men who 


y ITH the exception of the work done 

by the Soldier Settlement Board all 
the activities on behalf of the ex-service 
men are carried on by one organization, the 
Department of Soldier’s Civil Re-estab- 
lishment. Through this department Can- 
ada has done the following things for her 
returned soldiers: 

1. Granted war service gratuities 
bonuses—to the extent of $164,000,000. 
Men who served in France for three years 
or more were given the equivalent of six 
months’ pay at the time of their dis- 
charge from the army, and those who 
served lesser periods, three months’ pay. 

2. Granted 51,402 courses in 
tional training to men incapacitated by 
war service to take up their civil work 
where they left it when they enlisted. 
In the vocational work 421 occupations 
were taught and the men in training were 
paid $75 each per month if single and 
$100 if married. In addition the voca- 
tional bureau of the department made a 
total of 1,745 loans to students or grad- 
uates, amounting in all to $627,036.66. 
Most of these loans were made to voca- 
tional training graduates for the purchase 
of tools with which to practice the trades 
they had been taught. 

3. Awarded pensions to 110,702 people. 

4. Secured employment for 109,493 ex- 
men. Found 175,157 positions 
for men between January 1, 1919, and 
June 15, 1920. Many men were placed 
more than once. It is a matter of record 
that the employment bureau of the board 
got twenty-nine jobs for one man. 

5. Gave returned men insurance at a 
low rate up to $5,000, no matter what 


voca- 


service 


their physical condition. 
6. Furnished 2,072 arms; 
5,768 artificial legs; gave hospital treat- 


artificial 


c 


ment to 115,349 men, and performed 253,- 
898 dental operations. 
(Concluded on page 497) 
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Jack Dalton vs. Bill Blizzard —(Continued from page 485) 





An army supply train en route to the scene of the trouble. 


grocers, haberdashers and any sort of 
man who could tote and fire a gun. A 
lot of them came from other West Vir- 
ginia counties. They came because West 
Virginia had no national guard nor any 
other force sufficient to cope with the 
miner’s army, but they were vastly out- 
numbered by their foes. That was why 
Governor Morgan of West Virginia ap- 
pealed for Federal troops. 

The Coal River division, a section of 
the C. & O., about sixty miles long, lead- 
ing from St. Albans on the main line (fif- 
teen miles west of Charleston, W. Va.), 
south across Boone into Logan County, 
for two weeks had been operated as the 
miners dictated, except for one train a 
day, that carrying the United States 
mails. Even on that the miners had 
exercised a strict supervision over the 
the miners’ 


passengers. It had been 


main line of communication with the 
world outside the valley. 

Up and down this valley foraging par- 
ties of armed miners had gone from store 
to store in the small towns purchasing 
entire stocks of supplies with receipts 
promising payment from the United 
Mine Workers’ Organization. They had 
even held drum head court martials. 

Presumably as a sequel to one of these 
a Coal River valley undertaker was awak- 
ened at midnight one night by loud 
“hellos” and poundings on the front of 
his house. When he looked out through 
a raised second-story window a voice 
shouted: 

““Here’s some work for you.” 

Something was dropped heavily on the 
undertaker’s side porch. When he got 
downstairs he found the body of a for- 
eign-born miner. “Vhere were five bullet 
holes in the jumper of the corpse. Later 
it was established that the man had re- 
fused to serve in the overalled army. 

That was the way Pancho Villa kept 
reluctant peons in the field. It has been 
the way of military leaders since war be- 
gan. It is the simple business of making 


a soldier fear the fir- 
ing line less than the 
firing squad. I do 
not know that this 
was Blizzard’s idea. 
But I do know that 
when Blizzard spoke, 
his overalled soldiers 
hastened to obey. 
Order in Coal River 
valley had been kept 
by armed patrols in 
overalls,distinguished 
by red bandanna 
handkerchiefs knot- 
ted about their necks 
or bits of red cloth 
tied to their sleeves. 
Seven moonshine 
stills were found hid- 
den in the hollows of 
the hills and de- 
Blizzard knew that he could 
keep his men in hand only so long as he 


stroyed. 


could keep them sober. 

It was through this region that Captain 
John J. Wilson’s command of 150 picked 
regulars traveled by night to the scene of 
hostilities. The engine of the troop train 
pushed ahead of it three fiat cars, two 
soldier lookouts riding at the very front. 
Those extra cars were intended as a pro- 
tection against obstructions on the track 
or explosive mines. The train ran along 
steadily at twenty miles an hour. 

Forty-five minutes ahead of it, al- 
though Captain Wilson was then un- 
aware of it, there traveled a comman- 
deered train loaded with miners going to 
the front. 

Two hours after the start from St. 
Albans the troop train entered Madison, 
unionized seat of Boone County, and with 
a normal population of 700. This night 
a number of its men were up on the 
Spruce Fork Ridge, doing their best to 
kill other men who dwelt in the seat of 
Logan County. It was civil war, no less. 

As the train slowed down, the assistant 
prosecutor of Boone County 
His name was Hager, a dark, 


swung 
aboard. 
sharp-eyed little man, in a wrinkled suit 
of light summer “store’’ clothes. His 


knitted tie, almost thick enough to de- 
serve the title of muffler, flopped over his 
shoulder. 


“We're glad you're here,” he said to 
the first soldier he saw. “A comman- 
deered train went through here on the 
way to the fighting at Blair, just forty- 
five minutes ahead of you. It’s been just 
terrible.” 

If Prosecutor Hager had been a woman 
his state of mind might have been diag- 
nosed as hysteria. His breath came con- 
vulsively. 

The bugler sounded “assembly.” 

“Packs and guns,” shouted a sergeant. 
“Fall in.” 

Buckling on their heavy packs, each 
rolled as neatly and smoothly as a stove 
pipe, and running their fingers in a final 
pat over each stuffed pocket of their car- 
tridge belts, the regulars dropped. to the 
cinder-covered right of way. There 
they waited, immobile, while half their 
slender number was selected for guard 
duty. Outposts with machine guns were 
sent up and down the tracks. Sentries 
were stationed at five-yard intervals fifty 
yards up the hillsides from the train. As 
the last of these took his post Blizzard 
appeared and accosted Captain Wilson. 

“William M. Blizzard, sub-district 
president of the United Mine Workers,” 
he introduced himself. He was young, 
wiry, dark-eyed, cordial and convincing. 
He was short, almost undersized; Jack 
Dalton, physically, would make two 
Blizzards. Yet when both men_ were 
merely coal miners with numbered brass 
tags to identify them, Blizzard probably) 
loaded quite as much coal as Dalton. 

The difference between them even then 
was mental. Where Dalton possessed 
the trading instinct Blizzard was en- 
dowed, or accursed, as you will, with the 
spirit of the zealot. When Blizzard 
takes sides on any question, I can imagine 
that for him the other side is effaced. 

Blizzard wore a weather-beaten, black 
felt, narrow-brimmed hat, pulled low 
over his eyes. He did not wear overalls, 
but his suit appeared to have been slept 
in for a week. A necktie was knotted 
wrongside out against his soiled, white 
collar. 

“Are you the general of the miners’ 
army,” he was asked. 

“What army?’ countered Blizzard 
with a smile, and added: “I guess the 

(Concluded on page 496) 
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U.S. airplanes from Langley Field, Va., at Blair Mountain 





They proved invaluable to the troops. 
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Dawes’s Doings 


(Continued from page 480) 


No matter in which direction one turns, 
wherever there are dealings as between 
the departments and other agencies, there 
is likely waste or delay, due to lack of | 
plan. 

Consider that couch in the office of the 
United States District Attorney in a Mid- 
dle West city. The couch was damage 
there is no doubt of that. So the District | 
Attorney notified the custodian of the 
building, who was collector of internal 
revenue, and therefore responsible to the 
Treasury and not the Department of Jus- 
tice, to which the District Attorney re- 
ported. 

The collector notified the supervising 
architect in Washington. 

After several months the supervising | 
architect ordered the custodian to adver- | 
tise for bids. 

The advertising cost $39.50. 

In due course the bids were forwarded 
t» Washington. Finally an award was | 
made and the contract was signed. 

The work was done. | 
The cost of repairing the couch was 
$3.94. | 
When the work was finished an inspec- | 
tor was sent to inspect the job. He didn’t | 
like it. He got into an altercation with | 
the contractor. 

It became necessary to send a chief in- | 


spector. 

He approved the job. Fully nine 
months after the contract was signed the 
bill of $3.94 was paid. 

It had taken the Government nearly a | 
year and cost at least $500 to spend that | 
$3.94! 

Awful! You conclude, if true! And 
it’s true! Dig deeply enough and you 
can illustrate in governmental methods 
everything good and in point of plan and 
results everything bad under the sun 
the good being in the fine work done by 
individual agencies despite many handi- 
caps put upon them, “the bad” being 
mostiy the wash occurring between agen- 
cies, usually for lack of existing executive 
pressure forcing them to work in team- 
work, 

The last session of Congress, as I 
have said, appropriated $18,000,000 for 
new soldier hospitals, with, so far as one 
knows, no provision for the use of ex- 
isting materials. But one engineer at 
grips with the problem estimated that 
40 per cent. or so of the cost of these hos- 
pitals would be paid out for construction 
materials, and that the Government has 
on hand here or there, amidst mountain- 
huge surp!uses still remaining, ha!f or so 
of those needed construction materials. 

The National Soldiers’ Homes are be- 
ing extended and improved. An execu- 
tive granted that he knew large quantities 
of materials existed, but, he added, there | 
are more than forty-five laws regulating | 
the transfer of property, and this fact, | 
combined with the fact that most gov- | 
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Vigilance 


HE VALUE TO THE 

PUBLIC of the Bell System 
service is based on the reliability, 
promptness and accuracy of that 
service. 


As quality of service depends 
upon the economic operation of all 
telephone activities, vigilance begins 
where work begins. Science and en- 
gineering skill enter into the selection 
of all raw materials; and into the 
adapting and combining of these 
materials to the end that the finished 
product may be most efficient in 
operation and endurance, and pro- 
duced at the least cost. 

A series of progressive tests are 
made at every step during the trans- 
formation of these materials into 
telephone plant and equipment. And 


toward Better Service 


when all these complicated devices, 
with their tens of thousands of deli- 
cately constructed parts, are set in 
operation they are still subjected to 
continuous, exhaustive tests. 


As the best of materials and the 
most complete machinery is of little 
value without correct operation, the 
same ceaseless vigilance is given to 
the character of service rendered in 
providing telephone communication 


for the public. 


Such constant vigilance in regard 
to every detail of telephone activity 
was instrumental in upholding stand- 
ards during the trials of reconstruc- 
tion. And this same vigilance has 
had much to do with returning the 
telephone to the high standard of 
service it is now offering the public. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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You can be quickly relieved if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Gere.” It tells how | 


I cured myself after stammering tor 20 years | 
B. N. Bogue, 4241 Bogue Bidg., 1147N. Il). St., Indianapolis 





| SARE" CHAS. MJONNSTON - BOI 24, WEST END, PITTSBURGH, Pa 


0 VAC. 

60-C SP. 
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ALL SIZES MOTORS AND GENERATORS UP TO 5 H. P. 
In Stock at All Times 
Largest exclusive Mail Order Small Motor dealers in the world. Write for bargain catalog 











If you deu't read Film Fun you don’t get 


all the movie news 


The October issue now being sold by your newsdealer 


See the pictures of Coming Stars. 
it on the other side of the world. 


are doing. See how they do 


Read what the Present Stars 


You get everything in Film Fun for 20c 


At your nearest newsdealer NOW 
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KADY 


SUSPENDERS 


[Patented] 
Heavy rubber webbing: 
Quality,comfort. Famous 
double crown roller, an 
efficient little device,does 
all the work of an elab- 
orate harness, and does it 
better. Adjusts suspen- 
ders to every motion of 
the body. Saves wear and 
tear. Well-dressed men 
long have known Kady. 

Leading Haberdasherie 


KADY Concealed 


[Patented] 


Worn under the shirt 





Preferred by many for 
wear the year round. 
Worn with or without 
belt. A concealed support 
for trousers which per- 
mits of loose, comfortable 
belt. Quickly fastened to 
buttons on inside of trou- 
sers waistband. Double 
crown roller. White web- 
bing. Just the thing for 
wear with evening dress. 


Ask to see them 


Ohio Textile Products Co. 
Mansfield, O. 











AGENTS: $6 a Day 


tuking orders for New Kerogas Burner. Makes any 
stove a gas stove. Burns kerosene (coal oil). Cheap- 
est fuel known. Fits any stove. 





$40 a Week for Taking Only 2 Orders a ‘Day 
No experience necessary. No capital required. Work 
ri or spare time. Easy to get orders on account of high 
Big season now on. 


Grice of coal. Get started at = 
Write for demonstrating sample. 
‘Thomas Mfg. Co. _ 5 B-198 Dayton, Ohio 





Standard Underwoods 


§-Year Guarantee 
Yon, fle pe nuine Standard visible writ- 
ing U 


and then easy 
monthly payments. 





Shipman Building 
Chicago, Hlinois 


TYPEWRITER EMPORI 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 





pinete raT f HOME © 


ad ever before 
Be" 1 a leader. 


$3,000 ¢ to > $10,000 Annuelly 

7 step. You can train at home 

a ng svar ae send you records and letters 
2 LaSalle ~— te ‘sdmitte d to the bi 


our 
" "conferred. 
asy term 





., a juide’’ and **Evidence”’ 


ee 


Lib: .G 
books FREE. Send for them 








Clear Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura 
Soap and Talcum 


Soap, ap Talcum,25¢.every where. Forsamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass 


or WRITE 1 illustrated guide book 




















and “EVIDENCE OF CONCEPTION 

BLANK.” Send model or yt and description of 
nvention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 


VICTCR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D.C. | bY 
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ernmental agencies usually want to hang 
on to surplus material, ‘“‘makes the use of 
existing material impracticable in any 
progressive building campaign.” 

Too much Congress? Yes. But too 
little President—too little administrative 
pressure hitherto. Laws can’t do every- 
thing; Congress, which has long done 
more administrative work between 
the separate governmental agencies than 
the White House, can’t, as a legislative 
body, do everything. 

The Budget Bureau’s major function 


as 


|—these other achievements are gratui- 
| tous gifts to a grateful people 


the 
preparation of annual estimates of ap- 
propriations by the executive 
agencies; careful scrutiny of them; their 


“1S 


needed 


allocation according to merit and unified 
plan. Meanwhile, in the few months 
since its charter act was approved 
June 10, it is learning a vast deal about 
governmental methods, rearraying the 
past against the future, setting up sys- 
tems of checks and balances such 
every big business must have. 

In a few months it has, by reflecting 
the dynamic personality of the General 
at-large, and by reflecting the desire and 
determination of the President, done th« 
sensational, invaluable thing of smashing 
down between separate 
reaucratic governments and set up, for 
the President, a clearing house of thor 
ough-going information with means to 
make the best possible use of it. 


as 


barriers bu- 


Motor Department—(Concluded from page 491) 


cylinders. Thus we may look upon the 
air as the actual means of cooling either 
type of engine and the radiator as being 


the extended and increased — surface 
| of the cylinders themselves. Therefore, 
by making water jackets of ample 
size and a radiator of sufficient area, 
internal combustion engines develop- 
ing any horse-power can be adequately 
cooled. 


But the boiling point of water is never 
more than Fahrenheit; in 
high altitudes or when certain types of 
anti-freezing mixtures are used, the boil- 
This limits the heat 
can 


212 degrees 


ing point is lower. 
at which a water-cooled engine 
operated to a point which is not as effi- 


be 


cient as is that of the air-cooled engine. 
The moment we try to increase the tem- 
perature at which a water-cooled engine 
can be run to a degree above the boiling 
point of water, we will immediately lose 
our water through its rapid evaporation 
in the form of steam. Water can be no 
hotter than the steam which it generates 
—unless it be under pressure. 

With the modern systems of molding 
and casting now in use the water-cooled 
engine of moderate price and of twenty 
horsepower and over becomes the most 
practical type of power plant. It is also 
the only practical type for the exceed- 
ingly large and powerful internal com- 


bustion engines. 


Jack Dalton vs. Bill Blizzard—(Concluded from page 494) 


boys’ll listen to me all right. I just told 
the captain here that if he'll send a squad 
of his regulars up the line with me I can 
get all our fellows out of the hills by 
daylight.” 

Blizzard launched into an account of a 
bombing raid made on Blair that day by 
what he described as a Baldwin Felts air- 
plane. With Blizzard all 


launched by the defenders of Spruce Fork 


missiles 


Ridge were from the guns of Baldwin 
Felts detectives. Yet he must have 


known that this was not true. He must 
have known, that the men in that 
line facing his men had from all 
over West Virginia at a call from Gov- 
ernor Morgan. Blizzard must have 
known these things because he had been 


too, 
come 


moving at will between Charleston and 
the miners’ camps in the Coal River val- 
ley. But even so he persisted in speak- 
ing of his “foés” as “Baldwin Felts thugs” 
or “Don Chafin’s Blizzard, 
fact, is an inveterate propagandist, with a 
propagandist’s disregard of facts. 

Captain Wilson searched blizzard and 
discovered he 
“toting a short gun,” 
West Virginia. 

The army officer asked him if he had a 
permit. Blizzard produced one signed 
the sheriff of Kauawha County. 


dogs.” in 


was carrying a pistol— 


as they express it in 


Charleston is in Kanawha. Captain Wil- 
son returned the gun. 

“Does this mean you are going to allow 
men with permits to keep their 
guns?” asked Blizzard. Captain Wilson 
said that those were his orders. 


only 


“The men on the other side of the ridge 
will keep their's?” 

“If they have permits, yes.” 

Blizzard's flashed. For a 
ment he ceased to be the diplomat. 

“Know what that m he de- 
manded. ‘Our boys'll be unarmed, and 
those Baldwin Felts thugs will just shoot 
*em down whenever they please.” 

He thought a moment. Then he spoke 
to a man standing near. This individual 
trotted away to crank a flivver and a few 
minutes later Blizzard was on his way up 
to the line. What he did when he ar- 
rived can only be surmised, but when the 
regulars moved on up to Sharples at day- 
break a few hours later, the miner- 
fighters were coming out of the hills. 
Their guns had been hidden, probably 
far back in the black recesses of old coal 
mines. Their red had 
snatched off. They were simply a swarm 
of stubbly faced men getting out of the 
hills and back to their homes as quickly 
as yap could take them. But it was 
Blizzard who started them out. 


eyes mo- 
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; demands too much. 
) organization sufficiently balanced to draw 


» ada as yet. 


F come in. 
; filled with a mighty energy that may 
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What Canada Is Doing 
for Her War Veterans 
(Concluded from page 493) 


7. Spent $11,992,321.61 in pay and al- 


> |jowances to men undergoing medical 


treatment and $29,416,321.37 in pay and 


| allowances for those taking vocational 


training. 

Those are some of the things that Can- 
ada has done and is doing for the men 
who did everything for Canada that men 
can do. The country also gives ex- 
service men preference in civil service 


examinations. If an ex-service man is 


} taking a civil service examination and 


rates a passing mark, he is put at the head 
of the list. More than 29,000 of the re- 


> turned men have been absorbed in jobs 
> awarded by civil service examination. 


The dominant ex-service men’s organi- 


> zation in Canada is the G. W. V. A.—The 


Great War Veteran’s Association. It 
has a membership of about 200,000, and 
more than 700 clubhouses in the Domin- 
ion. Any number of organizations sprang 
up after the war, but the G, W. V. A. is 
the representative one. 

The organization is constructively mili- 
tant. C. G. MacNeil, the Secretary- 
Treasurer, is constantly on the job at 
Ottawa, the national capital, where he 
stirs parliamentary committees to wrath 
and action. The G. W. V. A. is recog- 
nized by the Government as the voice of 


the ex-service man, and through Mr. | 


MacNeil that voice is made insistently 
audible when parliamentary committees 


» dawdle with, or muddle, affairs of the na- 


tion in which the ex-service man is par- 
ticularly interested. 

The character of the G. W. V. A. may 
he best expressed by stating that it is the 
especial detestation of all extremists. 
The extreme radicals hate it and the ex- 
hate it. The left 


treme reactionaries 


» wing extremists declare that the G. W. 


\. A. does not demand enough from the 


| Government and the old line, rooted re- 


actionaries wail that the G. W. V. A. 
I submit that an 


fire from the extremists on both sides of 
the scales is to be congratulated by its 
friends and feared by its enemies. 

The ex-soldier is not in politics in Can- 
At least not as an ex-soldier. 
But there are whispers and murmurs in 
the air, In Montreal there is a man, 
serving now as president of MacGill 
University, Gen. Sir Arthur Currie, who 
was a real estate man on the Pacific 
Coast before the war and who rose dur- 
ing the war to the command of the Ca- 
nadian Corps. The General is out of 
polities now, of course. He may never 
But he is a young manand 


grow restive in the purely scholastic at- 
mosphere. If he ever does go into pub- 
lic life there will be a soldier party in 
Canada in actuality if not in name. 





W. LDOUGLAS 


$7.00 & $8.00 SHOES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 








FOR FALL AND WINTER 





arousing $1.00 


WEAR IN ALL THE LATEST 


STYLES ALL LEATHERS ALL 








BY WEARING 






| e best known shoes in the world. 
They are sold in107W.L.Douglas 

stores, direct from the factory to 

1 youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 
} to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
| they leave the factory, which is your 
| protectionagainst unreasonable profits 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
} are absolutely the best shoe values for 
} the money in this country. They com- 
bine quality, style, workmanship and 
| wearing qualities equal to other makes 
i selling at higher prices. They are the 
leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the 
| shoes are always worth the price paid 
i for them. The prices are the same 
i everywhere; they cost no more in San 
| Francisco than they do in New York. 
} W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under 
the direction and supervision of expe- 
rienced men, all working with an hon- 
est determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon —. W. L. Douglas 
shoes. we ym “tory - nly stam: 
Bee 


STYLISH AND 
DURABLE SHOES 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


$500 





BOYS SHOES 
$4.50 & $5.00 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

W. L, Douglas shoes 
with his name and 
retail price stamped 
on the sole are worn 
by more men than 
any other make. 











the sole. Be —_— that it not been 

changed or mutilated. 

Uf not for sale in your vicinity, order direct W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
Sromfactory. Catalog free. 151 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 











as low as afew centsaday, 8 percent pensty increase 
may be earned 


erms 
im value guaranteed. Extra6 per cent bonus 


DIAMONDS 


For a Few Cents a Day 


Diamond bargaine—128 pages of them. The greatest 
ever published sent free f~ Tyour —: and address. 
millions of dollars worth of di di 
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“Convenient to Everywhere” 


RITTENHOUSE 


HOT 
22d & Chestnut Sts. 


Rooms hot and ena water §2 UP 
with bath 


EL 
phia , Pa. 


$3.50 °F 


fast, 50c up 

ncheon. 90c { 
inner, $1.25 le 
vice a la carte * J 
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combined 
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LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


ATLANTIC CITY. N.J 


ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK ~- AMERICAN PLAN - ALWAYS OPEN 


LL the old charm 
of these 
famous hotels now 


to. Hospitable. Home 


Every modern com- 
fort and service. 


HADDON AIL 


two 
and added 


est cuisine 
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Safeguarding 
Your Future 


INANCIAL independence 1s simply 
the result of foresight, of systematic 
investment. 


Begin by taking advantage of our 
Monthly Installment Plan. Industrial 
and financial inactivity has caused 
 meapmonngl all stock prices to decline. 

ou may now purchase sound securi- 
ties at remarkably low prices. 


No matter how limited your means, 
our plan permits investments that 
should yield you substantial profits 
with the return of normal security 
prices. 

A list of secure stocks of high yield 


will be sent on request. Write for 
List 108-D.D. and free booklet fully 


describing our plan. 
a 


DUNHAM & 
43 Exchange Place, New York 


Investment Securities 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 


























12 or 24 Months 


TO PAY 


For any active stock or bond listed on any 
Stock Exchange selling over $5 per share 


The Liberty Plan 
of Partial Payments 


is the best way to buy securities from one 
share up 


Write for Booklet B-88 


Russell Securities 


Cunard Building 
25 Broadway New York City 








Profits in Foreign 
Bonds and Exchange 





THs BOOKLET EXPLAINS THE FUN- 
DAMENTALS which Influence the Course 
of Foreign Exchange Rates and their bearing 
on the prices of Foreign Securities 
T will interest all who now h 
plate their purchase. 
Phone, wrtte or call for Booklet A-1oo 


MORTON JACHENBRUCH & @ 


42 Broad Street. NewYork 


— MEMBERS — 


Id or contem- 














a Chicago, Detroit and Pittsburgh Stock el a 
THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on 
situation in business and financial world. 
Valuable to investors and business men. 
Free on application 
J.S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 


O 












WITH SAFETY 
by investing your savings in 
our Miami First Mortgages 












Your funds are protected by 
% security and by every safe- 
guard of conservative banking 
Write today for Booklet B-21 
@. L. Miller Bond & Meorigage Co. 
Miami, Fis. 







‘Under thie Heading 
“PREE BOOKLETS FOR ‘INVESTORS” 
on page 500 you will find a descriptive list of booklets and 
circulars of information which will be of great value in 
arranging your investments to produce maximum yield 
with safety 








LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 


and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. 
tions are treated confidentially. 


full name and exact street address. 


HE trying period of deflation of 
prices in this country appears at 

last to be drawing to a close. The 
shrinking process was necessary because 
values of commodities and rates of wages 
had risen abnormally during the World 
War. Business had experienced a period 
of artificial stimulation in very unequal 
degree, and it was needful to bring it down 
to a natural and equalized condition. 
Economic law required and has been 
bringing about a sounder basis for busi- 
ness operations. Nobody could foretell 
how far the movement would have to go 
till something like normal became evi- 
dent. It was more a matter of all- 
around balancing of things than one of the 
mere sums charged for goods and serv- 
ices. The readjustment has now pro- 
ceeded so far that, instead of continuing 
to fall, prices in certain lines have begun 
to advance. The general trend down- 
ward has been decidedly checked. This 
has not been due to deliberate profiteer- 
ing, but to the working of the law of sup- 
ply and demand, and on that account it 
| is to be welcomed and not dreaded. It 
is a sign of the gradual increase and im- 
| provement of business which lately have 
been observed all over the land. 

A healthy advance in prices in any 
great line of production has valid reasons 
for it, and cannot fail to have beneficial 
results far beyond the particular indus- 
| try. Take, for instance, 
rise from about a dozen to about 20 cents 
per pound. This was not a manipulated 
and speculative proceeding. The latter 
price, if it should hold, will have great 
import to the producers of the staple. It 
will assure to thousands of Southern 
planters some profit on their crop, will 
enable them to extinguish their loans 
from banks and other indebtedness, will 
dissolve a vast aggregate of frozen cred- 
its, and, it is estimated, will add $300,- 
000,000 to the liquid capital of the South. 
This means an extensive resumption of 
buying power and the breaking up of 
business stagnation in what should be one 
of the most prosperous sections of the 
The good effects will spread 








cotton’s recent 


country. 
to other parts of the Union, which will 
share to an extent in the South’s pros- 
perity. With the raw material higher, 
we may all have to pay hereafter a little 





all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lusure’s WEEKLY, 
Anonymous communications will not be answered. 


Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to: Lesure’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial question; 
No charge is made for this service. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be 


All communicu- 
inclosed. Addres 


627 West 43rd St., New York, givir 


more for the manufactured goods, bu 
the stimulus to activity will be wort! 
what it costs to individual consumers. 

The nation should also view with equa 
nimity good prices to farmers everywher 
for their wheat, corn and other products 
better returns to producers of copper an 
a more satisfactory reward to manufa 
turers. It is not just but extortionat 
prices that the public objects to and ha: 
struck against for so long. Our agricul 
tural regions when soil-tilling pays pro. 
vide an immense number of customers 
dealers in manufactures and they ar 
willing to submit to reasonable pric 
demands. All enterprises, in fact, whic 
do well raise up buyers for other lines o 
production. 

We should like to see an era of bette: 
prices all around, and perhaps it is com. 
ing soon. When it arrives in full swing, 
the question of unemployment will be 
settled in the most natural and effective 
way. More desirable than all the well- 
meant benevolent and artificial plans for 
supplying work to the unemployed wil 
be the quickening of general business now 
in sight. Millions of consumers would 
respond cheerfully to appeals for charit. 
able contributions toward relieving the 
plight of workless men. But they can 
do more wisely than that for themselves 
and for the jobless. Let them spend 
their money as freely as they can in the 
purchase of commodities made by con- 
cerns which, when running at full blast 
employ hosts of workmen. The com. 
plete and immediate ending of the buy- 
ers’ strike would set many manufacturers 
operating to capacity and would avert 
all danger of suffering and of bread- 
lines during the coming winter. 

As business thrives the securities mar- 
ket improves. All readers of this de- 
partment can help by doing their part to 
make business active and profitable once 
more 





Answers to Inquirers 


M., Cornino, Cav.: With your $1,000 you can with 
reasonable safety buy U. S. of Brazil 8's, Denmark's 8's 
Mexican Petrole eum 8's, Copper Export Assn. 8's, U. 5 
Rubber 7'9's, or the Miller bonds advertised in Lesuie’s 
which make a yield of 8 per cent. Hudson & Manhat 
van Ist and ref. 5's, quoted at 68, come near yielding 
— lower interest requirement. 

Borse, Ipa.: The International Harvester Co. 1s 
weal the strongest industrial organizations. The com 
mon being on a 5 per cent. basis, and selling lately in the 
low eighties, makes a fair, but not a liberal, yield, as 
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returns now go. The preferred is quoted at about par, 
> and its yield on market price is therefore higher than that 
} on common, while the stock is safer. It would be wiser 
Spot to put all your $25,000 in any one issue. It would be 
> more prudent to diversify and distribute the money among 
) several sound securities. suggest International Har- 
> vester pfd., American Woolen pfd., Kansas City Southern 
>) pfd., U. P. common, U. S. of Brazil 8's, Great Northern 
) 7s, Standard Oil of N. J. pfd., Miller real estate bonds, 
) \ielding 8 per cent., Investors Bonds, 7 per cent., and 
5 Bethlehem Steel 8 per cent. pfd., as a good list from which 


egy ie Ee 
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to make selections. 


M., Provence, R.I.: The earnings of Penn Public 
Service Corporation show a considerable margin over 
© interest on funded debt, and so the corporation's 79's 
are an investment of merit. The bonds are coupons in 


but at a handsome premium. 

M., Cuicaco, Iut.: Railroad prospects, generally, 
have somewhat improved and reviving business would 
put St. Paul in a stronger financial position. The 4 per 
cent. bonds, due in 1925, will undoubtedly be taken care 
of at maturity, either by cash payment or substitution of 
another security. For your future investment Northern 
Pacific-Great Northern 6}9's are to be recommended. 

§ K., McDonocuvitte, La.: As the American Grocers’ 


© denomination of $1,000 only. They are subject to call, | 


) Society had paid no dividends since July 1, 1918, toa 
recent date, and its earnings in 1920 were not remarkable, 
it is difficult to see how it can pay dividends on its new 


SNe 


8 per cent. preferred stock. An issue with more cer- 
tainty of a return would be a better purchase. Bethle- 
hem Steel 8 per cent. pfd. is more desirable. 

E., Grantre Crry, Iut.: United Railways of St. Louis 
was obliged by the Public Service Commission to reduce 
its fares, and it suffered a great loss in revenue. No divi- 
dends have been paid since 1910, The company is in the 
hands of a receiver. It does not look advisable to invest 
in the bonds of a company in difficulties. 

s., Gatveston, Tex.: The firm of which General 
Goethals is the head has taken charge of the Beaver Board 
Companies. The Companies passed dividends on both 
classes of stock. The new management reports that the 
jitlook has much improved. Apparently the 8 per cent. 
bonds are reasonably safe. 
> M., CLevecanp, O.: It is probable that United States 

Industrial Aleohol will some day recover at least a good 

deal of its decline. The stock is now on a $4 basis, 
= The company has a future and it might be just as well 
in the long run to hold on to your stock. However, if 
vou feel you ought to make a switch, here are some is-| 
sues which you could buy without sinking more money 
ind which would make a better immediate return. Some 
of these are quite as sound as Alcohol, but others more 
speculative: Allis-Chalmers, paying $4; Allied Chemical 
& Dye, $4; American Steel Foundries, $3; Cosden, $2.50; 
General Motors, $1; International Mercantile Marine 
pfd., $6; Miami Copper, $2; Middle States Oil, $1.60; | 
National Enameling & Stamping, $6; Pierce Oil pfd., $8; | 
Worthington Pump, $4. In making an exchange for 
any of these, you would have to consider the possibility 
of unexpected dividend changes. 

K., Brappock, Pa.: Invincible Oil is not paying any 
dividend. The stock has lately suffered a serious de- 
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Mahe your money. eam To 


This typical issue of INVESTORS BONDS has 
been pronounced “The Year’s Best Investment” 


$1,200,000 
Medical Arts Building 
First Mortgage 7% Gold Bonds 


Secured by Building and Land located at southeast corner Dodge and Seventeenth 
Streets, Omaha, Nebraska 








June 15, 1931, maturity only. 





Issue dated June 15, 1921. Maturities, every six months beginning June 15, 1923, to and includ- 


ing June 15, 1931. Bonds of $500 and $1,000 denominations in all maturities; $100 bonds in 











line. It owns large acreage in Texas, Louisiana, Okla- | 
homa, and Alabama, and controls two refineries. The 
corporation has a considerable surplus, its earnings are 
large and it should some day overcome the effects of the | 
depression in the oil industry. White Motor is paying | 
dividends at the rate of $4 per year, so that it is a little | 
better than a “good speculation.” Sinclair Oil is regarded | 
as an excellent long pull. It pays no dividends at pres- 
ent, but the company bids fair to be a winner some day. 
J., Syracuse, N. Y.: The real estate bonds advertised 
n Lesure’s are not listed on the Exchanges and there 
fore their prices are not subject to fluctuation. While 
not so readily marketable as listed securities, they are 
well adapted as investments for those whom changing 
quotations may make nervous, and those who are not | 
likely to want to “cash in” before the bonds mature, | 
Real estate securities are among the safest purchases, 
nd there are hosts of conservative persons who wi!l buy 
nothing else. You might divide your $2,000, and in- | 
stead of putting all in one issue buy some of each. | 
L., Lovisvitie, Ky.: The newly issued Minneapolis, 
st. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company's ten: | 
year 649 per cent. collateral trust gold bonds, aggregat- 
ing $10,000,000, appear to be amply secured. They are | 
lireet obligations of the company, but have back of them | 
pledge of $12,500,000 25-year first refunding mortgage 
6 per cent. gold bonds, series A. The railroad is con- 
trolled by the Canadian Pacific. It is paying dividends 
7 per cent. on both preferred and common stock. The 
bonds are not callable, are coupon of $1,000 denomina- 
tion, registerable as to principal, and are payable in gold 
New York. They were offered at a price to yield 
over 6.55 per cent. | 
C., Ravetan, N. C.: The State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, | 
l5-year 8 per cent. sinking fund gold bonds, external | 
in 1921, are well rated. They were issued simultane- 
isly in New York, London and Amsterdam and are a 
lirect obligation on the state secured by a first charge on 
he surtax of five francs per bag on nearly the entire 
fee exports of the state, which amount to about 50 
per cent. of the world’s coffee production. The state’s 
redit ranks high. It is known as the Empire State of 
Brazil. The American issue of these honds was offered 
98 and interest. y purchasing vie Holland issue, 
which is in guilders, at the present rate of exchange, a 
siderable profit can be made provided guilders return 
norma! before the bonds are called. 


_B., Crarteston, W. Va.: Hecla, Nipissing, and 
United Eastern are dividend payers, each at present 
‘(isbursing 15 cents quarterly. They have each paid 
many dividends in the past, but at times have had to 
suspend them. Mining stocks, especially the low-priced 
issues, are very uncertain. It would be better to get 
ne substantial share, railroad or industrial, 
that has the prospect of maintaining dividends than to 
uy many shares of the issues you inquire about. 








Finest of Kind in 
Country 


‘THs will be the finest building in the 

country devoted exclusively to physi- 
cians, surgeons and dentists. It is con- 
servatively valued at $2,500,000, over 
twice amount of bonds. The location 
is in the heart of Omaha’s business district. 


Wealthy People 
Associated 


‘THe wealthiest and most prominent 
business and professional people of 
Omaha are associated in this project. 


A principal stockholder is the 
Brandeis estate, estimated as 
worth over $10,000,000, whose 
Participation in any business 
is regarded locally as assuring 
utmost success. 


Practically every prominent member of 
the medical profession, many of whom 
have incomes of over $100,000 a year, are 
stockholders and have leased space. 


Large and Assured 
Income 


OTAL annual income is estimated at 

$420,000. This is greatly in excess 
of all principal and interest requirements. 
Practically all space has already been 
leased, thus assuring the income. 


How to Order These Bonds 


OU. can order these bonds with perfect safety by mail. Simply tell us what amount 
and maturity you want and the name of your local bank. We will send the bonds to 


| the bank, where you can examine them and pay the amount due. Or you can send us a 


draft or certified check for the par value plus $2.25 for every hundred dollars in bonds. The latter is the approxi- 
mate accrued interest bond has earned while in our possession, for which you will be reimbursed when you 
cash the first interest coupon. Delivery will then be made by registered mail. Partial payments if desired. 


As the unsold portion of this issue is limited, we urge 
you to send your order or reservation NOW before the 
selection is exhausted. If you desire further informa- 
tion before ordering, write for Special Circular No. I-139. 


MADISON & KEDZIE ‘e/e INVESTORS 
STATE BANK COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Madison Street at Kedzie Avenue 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


Telephone Kedzie 3980 


(The stockholders of The Investors Company and Madison & Kedzie State Bank are the same. Total assets 
of both institutions are over $9,000,000) 





New York, Oct. 1, 1921 
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Outstanding 
Values 


We are preparing a series of 
letters on stocks that appear 
to be in strong. technical 
market position and have 
already issued bulletins de- 
scribing the merits of 








American Locomotive 
American Woolen 


California Petroleum 


Allis-Chalmers 


We shall be glad to send 
copies of bulletins issued thus 
far and others of the series 
to be issued, upon request 
for Special Service LW-71. 
The service is free. 


CHarces H. CiaRKsONs 


66 BROADWAY. NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 

















Every Investor and Trader 


Should Have This 


Ready Reference Book 


Giving high and low prices of all active stocks 
and bonds, for the past month, mailed free 
on request for B-106, together with current 
issue of our Investment Survey No. 206 
Send for our Booklet P-306, showing how to 
invest your savings 


SCOTT & STUMP 


Investment Securities 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE NEW YORK 
When in New York you are invited to visit 
our Board Room 


Philadelphia, Carlisle, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Cumberland, Md. 














Stock Options 


Investigate the advantages and money making possibili- 
ties of this valuable method of stock trading 


No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first | 


cost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock 
Descriptive circular L wn request 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
233 Broadway - - - 
Tel. Barclay 5216 


YOU CAN NOW LEARN TO BE A 
GOOD DANCER at home — guickly— 
through Arthur Murray’s remarkable in- 
vention; fascinating new easy picture ff 
method. No music or partner needed. 
**60,000 have learned to dance by mail.” 
Success positively guaranteed! 
FREE: one lesson to prove you can_ learn our 
easy way.For mailing. ete, »send 10c. Write today. 
f vou can da ken th tere Yetaile free 


d 
ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 40, 290 B'way, N.Y. 


PEANUTS 
4 pounds large shelled Vi rginia peanuts and receipt | 
y , Bi atter, Pe: nuts, $1.00 post- 
inds of sar oasted, $1.00, packed | 
in mary ack, guaranteeing satisfaction. 
ATES PEANUT CO., Gates, N. C. 


| results. 


! on the exchanges 
| write 


| plication to J. 
| change, 


| the advantages of buying puts and ca 
| members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


New York | 


Free Booklets for Investors 
The story of “How Henry Wilkinson Became Rich” 


has become popular because it describes a method which 
any average investor can follow and obtain satisfactory 
Phis is one of the interesting publications of 
G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 120 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
The firm specializes in real estate bonds in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000, at a price to yield 8 per cent. 
Ihese issues are well secured by income-producing prop- 
erty, and they are obtainable on partial payments. Be- 
sides the Wilkinson story, Miller & Co. will forward their 
helpful booklet, “Selecting Your Investments.’ 

“very investor should know the present condition of 
the company in which he owns or expect to own stock. 
If he is aot properly informed, his best course would be 
to send to M. Fuller & Co., members of the Consoli 
dated Exc A hn , 50 Broadway, 
the firm's September Investors Handbook. 


statistics covering corporations whose securities are listed 
To obtain this valuable publication 
to Fuller & Co. for L W-74. 


“The Bache Review,” issued by a firm in high stand- 


ing, has long been regarde sd as one of the best financial | 


weekly publications. C opie: s may be obtained on ap- 
S. Bache & Co. 
42 Broadway, New York 

In their Circular L, 
S. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 Broadway, New York 
lls guaranteed by 


, describe 


There is widespread interest in foreign bonds and for- 
eign exchange rates, and those who wish to become thor 
oughly posted on these subjects should apply to Morton, 
Lackenbruch & Co., 42 Broad Street, New York, for a 
copy of their booklet, explaining the fundamentals which 


| influence the course of exchange and their bearing on | 


prices of foreign securities. Ask for booklet A-100. 

Scott & Stump, 40 Exchange Place, New York, have 
prepared a “Ready Reference Book,” 
low prices of all active stocks and bonds for the past 
month. 
to have. To get it apply to Scott & Stump, for B-106, 
and get also the current issue of their “Investment Sur- 
vey, No. 206,” and their booklet B-306, showing how to 
invest savings. 

Opportunities offered by the use of puts and calls in 
stock market operations are set forth in Booklet L, 
William H. Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New York, is ready 
to mail to any address. 

Rodney & Co., members of the Consolidated Stock 
Exchange, 55 Broadway, New York, handle stocks and 
bonds on the twenty-month payment plan, and will send 
to any investor their interesting descriptive booklet on 
the subject. 

The road to competence begins with the exercise of 
thrift. Those who lay aside each month a certain 
amount of their savings and invest this in good, sound 


dividend-paying stocks and interest-bearing bonds are | 


on the right track. It is possible for persons of moderate 
means to pursue this course. E. R. Wittmeyer & Co., 
Inc., 42 Broadway, New York, have in operation a 


twenty- four-payment plan which makes buying of se 


curities easy. The firm gives the free service of its Sta- 


| tistical Department in the selection of investments, and 
| to those who ask for L W-800, it will furnish a copy of 
| its “Fortnightly Review.” | 


t seems to be generally understood that some day 
copper will become something of a king again, and that 
copper stocks will be in greater demand. The many 
holders of such stocks and the 
may yet buy them will be interested in an article in the 
current issue of the “Investment News,” which discusses 
the immediate as well as the long-range outlook for the 
copper issues. If you want a copy of this valuable pub 


lication, write for L W-70 to Charles H. Clarkson & Co., | 


New York. 


66 Broadway, 





NOTICE 

ANY readers have been inquir- 

ing, ‘“‘What has become of 
‘Jasper’?”’ ‘‘Jasper’’ was the pen- 
name assumed by the late John 
A. Sleicher, when on July 6, 1889, he 
founded this department, which has 
now been in existence over thirty-two 
years and is the oldest feature of its 
kind in any American weekly news- 
paper. About nineteen years ago 
the present editor of the department 
joined LESLIE'S staff, became iden- 
tified with its financial comment and 
correspondence and in course of time 
took exclusive charge of the depart- 
ment, though the name, ‘‘Jasper,”’ 
was retained until Mr. Sleicher’s 
definite retirement. The depart- 
ment’s oldtime policy of trying to 
tell the truth about securities, of 
warning readers against undesirable 
issues, and of aiding them to make 
sound investments is still being 
faithfully pursued. 








New York, for a copy of | 
This com- | 
| plete and useful pocket manual contains vital, up-to-date 


members N. Y. Stock Ex- 


which will be supplied on request, | 


showing high and 


It is a good thing for every investor and trader | 


which | 


additional hosts who | 





Write now for 
1922 Basch Diamond Book 


Diamonds at 


e Write to- 
re- VV ar Frices ss « 
the new 
1922 Basch De Luxe Diamond Book. Diamonds back to 
Pre-War Prices. Note these reductions : 
1-4 kt. now $34.50, was $45. 4 ft eh, $110.00, was $147. 
1-2at. now $72.50, was $98.7 . $147.50, was $197.5 
We are diamond importers. We sell direct to you by mai! 
at importers’ prices eliminating middiemen’s profits 
@ to 60% saved on local store prices. And now wit} 
prices slashed to pre-war levels (while retailers are sti)! 
clinging to big profit prices) you can make additional 
big savings. 
Free Examination— Money Back Guarantee 
Every diamond sent on free examination. We take the 
risk and pay all charges. We also guarantee to refund 
in cash full price less 10%, if you wish to return your 
diamond e allow full price in exchange for another 
diamond at any time. Every diamond fully guaranteed 


FREE 1922 Basch De Luxe 


Diamond Book—Write 
See the sweeping reductions in this new Basch Book. Rare 


bargains also in watches, jewelry, silverware ‘ella how to 
gudge adiamond. A posteard er etter te 


L. Basch & Co. Dept. rv Sts & Onincy Se 











SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


320 Pages—lIllustrated—Cloth 
By Wi: ficld Sc t Hall, M.D., Ph.D 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
Table «f contents and commendations 
on request 
908 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


$1.00 
Postpaid 
Mailed in plain 
wrapper 


AMERICAN PUR. CO., 




















NOTICE 
DOCTOR I. BRING PROSPERITY 


prescribes for every man, woman 
and child who is nervous over the 
future, a minimum dose to be taken 
every pay day of one 


$1 Treasury 
Savings Stamp 


Warranted to restore financial health 
of every one who will take it faith- 
fully, 
paring for “rainy day.” 


especially beneficial in pre- 


NOTE: Fill this prescription each 
week at your Post Office or Bank. 


GOVERNMENT 
LOAN ORGANIZATION 


Second Federal Reserve District 
120 Broadway New York 
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The “Zero” in the Un- 
employment Problem 


(Concluded from page 488) 


coursing Tremont Street and Lafayette 
Mall in the Common were startled to see 
a large, smiling, bareheaded man swing- 
ing along at the head of a file of 150 
silently marching men. Straight to the 
Parkman Bandstand they shuffled, broke 
ranks, and, for the first time since Lin- 
coln’s Proclamation, a “slave sale’ was 
held. A stone’s throw distant is the 
church at Brimstone Corner where Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison made his maiden 
abolitionist speech, July 4, 1829. 

“Mr. Zero” mounted the “auction 
block” and first offered “for sale” two 
men, a black from the Virgin Islands, and 
a good-looking Lithuanian, both stripped 
to the waist. They went through setting- 
up exercises, in approved Dixie fashion. 
to show their physical fitness, and each 
affirmed an honest desire to give a possi- 
ble “owner” his best in brain and brawn. 

‘My friends,” the “slaver” shouted to 
the curious crowd, preliminary to an im- 
passioned appeal, “if you will not feed 
these famished men—will you buy them?” 

This interesting “‘stunt”’ was staged on 
subsequent days, and each “auction” 
brought offers of work to many of the 
men and considerable cash was contrib- 
uted to their treasury. 

The most convincing evidence as to the 
genuineness of Urbain L. Ledoux comes 
from his “sheep” themselves. To a man 
the consensus is: 

‘The Zero’ is ‘on the level’ and ‘the 


1 9 99 
goods. 


How Do You Breathe? 


(Concluded from page 490) 


in these spots, and probably does not 
know that he (or she) possesses such a 
thing as a solar plexus at all! 

It is an easy matter to test this. Place 
the hand over the spot where the ribs 
divide; ask the subject to close the eyes. 
and feel inwardly whether or not this 
spot feels contracted or relaxed. The 
nervous, active type of person will in- 
variably say that he is contracted at that 
spot—perhaps discovering this fact for 
the first time! On the other hand, the 
calm, phlegmatic type of person will as- 
sert that he feels perfectly relaxed there. 

The nervous, active type of person will 
find, upon self-examination, that he has 
a tendency to hold his breath, and to 
breathe with halting, shallow bréath. 
The hearty, easy-going type, on the con- 
trary, will assert that he breathes deeply, 
with perfect relaxation, and without any 
tendency to hold the breath or to con- 
tract inwardly at all. 

This simple test shows us, therefore, 
that there is a certain definite connection 
between breathing and temperament, and 
opens up the way to far-reaching discov- 
eries in this field, of the utmost signifi- 
cance and importance. 











Better-Class-Fiction for Those 
Who Really Want 
That Sort 


HE primary purpose of fiction is entertainment. 

Yet how tawdry, how meagre, is the entertain- 

ment in most present day fiction. Better-class- 
fiction is hard to get, yet—like anything else—if you 
make up your mind to get it, itcan be gotten. Here 
are two series—not continued stories—that are de- 
cidedly better-class-fiction. 


Wholesome Stories of Domestic and 
Family Life by 


Inez Haynes Irwin 





In this new series Inez Haynes Irwin takes up the young girl 
of the period, the girl who has an easy life and mixes in society. 

The girl who has plenty of money and goes in for fun and ro- 
mance. You will meet in Mrs. Irwin’s stories something newer 
than the flapper,—the after-the-war girl, the girl who is trying 
to find herself in the present mix-up in society. 

Mrs. Irwin excels in the bright, keen, wholesome story of domes- 
tic and family life. She gets her material by having a close 
contact with people everywhere and has no equal as a writer of 
the true American descriptive story. 


More Stories by the Creator of 
Arsene Lupin 


These are detective stories by Maurice Leblanc, the creator of 
Arsene Lupin. “Arsene Lupin told me these eight stories be- 
fore the war,” says Leblanc, ‘They are favorite stories of mine,’ 
said Lupin, ‘because the hero, the Duc de . . . was my great 
friend and also because it seems to me that he often derives his 
inspiration from me . . . unless{indeed I myself was the plagiar- 
ist.’ I wonder whether Lupinwas speaking the truth. I find 
it very difficult not to identify him with the Duc de. 
But Lupin is gifted with a powerful imagination and quite 
capable of attributing to himself adventures which are not his 
at all and of disowning those which are really his.” 
M. Leblanc has the true touch of the story teller of detective fiction 


and he fully lives up to his reputation in this fascinating series. 


There is a complete story of each of the above series 
in the November Metropolitan, out October 15th. 
Fach issue is 25cts, at your news stand. If you prefer 
to receive Metropolitan at your home, send us $3.00 
and it will be mailed you for a year. 


Metropolitan 


H. J. Whigham, Publisher 
432 Fourth Ave., New 


York City 
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Let Us Send You | 


2 lovely winter weight igpisted 
Princess Slips for only 95c. 
smashing offer. he A. | 
reatest sensation. Order to 
- i sure. Don’t send —~\ a’ 
now We willship them 4 
return mail prepai 


On Approval 


Every woman should have at 

least two of these extra warm Prin- 
cess Slips knit in soft elastic rib 
from carefully selected double 
threads of combed cotton yarn. 
Lovely crocheted beading at neck 
and shaped waist. Color: Oxford 
= with contrasting stripes, 

ust: 34 to 40 inches, 


Knitted OF i} 
_—" 


A... on ~ — 


This smashing reduced price good 
only whileourpresent supply laste, | 
Waadertal opportunity urry : | 
or yen may be too late. Send your | 
er in this very minute toavoid a al 
y ptm Rae we 


SEND NO MONEY Pee) | 


No, ma’am, just your name, ade 
dress and size is all we want, . 
You pay only our slashed price 

of 95c © slips on arrival. Rush 

your orderin. Your money back if you 

are notdelighted, Ycu risk nothing. 


POSTAGE PAID 


We pay delivery charges. Anoth 





ever known. 


Big Catalogue Mailed Free 


BERNARD-HEWIT 


Oo. 
CHICAGO, ILL 


Dept. N 2610 


Help Wanted 


We require the services of an ambitious person to 
do some special advertising work right in your own 
locality The work is pleasant and dignified. Pay 
is exeeptionally large No previous experience is 
required, as all that is necessary is a willingness on 

your part to carry out our instructions 
we can use you 





If your are at present employed 
spare time in a way that will not interfer with | 
your present emplo; ment—yet pay you well for | 
your time | 
If you are making less than $150 a month, the offer | 
Your spuie 
bring 


Tam going to make will appeal to you 
time will pay you well— your fu li time wiil 
you in a handsome income. 

It costs nothing to investicate. Write me tocay 
and I will send you full particulars by return n ail 
and place before you the facts so that you can ce- 
cide for yourself 


ALBERT MILLS, Gen. 
5485 American Bidg., 


PATENTS Secured 


Prompt service. Avoid dangerous delays. Send for our “Record 
of Invention” form and Free Book telling How to Obtain a | 
Patent. Send sketch or model for examination. Preliminary 
advice without charge. Highest References. Write TODAY 

J. L. Jackson & Co., 137 Ouray Bidg., _ Washington, D.C. 


Let us send you absolute proof that our new beginners 
are making $8 to $15 a day with our Special Adver- 
tising Offer of a $3 Pure Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
for only 98 cents ; no experience or capital required ; 
spare time workers making $1 to$3 anhour. Write 
quick. Eastern Aluminum Co., Dept. M8, Box 
117, North Postal Station, Boston, Mass. 


Trunks, Bags, Suitcases 


\ two mi pr — Buy fron 
rect end for free catalog. 


MONARCH TRUNK FACTORY, SPRING VALLEY, 
DOLLARS IN HARES 


We pay $7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair and 
express charges. Big Profit. We furnish 
guaranteed high grade stock and buy all 
you raise. Use back yard, bard, boxes and 
runways. Centract aad Wlustrated Cataleg Free. 
Standard Food & rs Ass'n 
409 B Broadway New York 


Wrestling Book FREE | 


wrestler. Learn at home by mafl. 
Wonder ulicenonapreparci ry warts schampions 
Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch. Free book | 
— youhow. Secret hoids sh cks and tricks 
_— aled Don tde! lay. Re strong, heul thy. Handle 


Farmer Burns, 2: 197 Ramge Ble ig., Omaha, Neb. 
Who de to 


INVENTORS. ~~ pd 

our guide book, “HOW T0 & ET YOUR PATE NT" 
Send mode! or sket ar fe ript - a we will 
give our opinion o' its 


able 
RANDOLPH & CO., 789 uF, " cheno, D.C. 


Manager Emplo 


mont © aca 
INCINNATI. © 














pay ——. factory di 
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re sec ure 


|game, enjoyed by 
| bocker chronicler had it 


| she would have none of it. 


| little boy.” 
extraordinarily powerful slap between his 


When Ball Players Wore Whiskers 


(Concluded from page 492) 


collection notes that among the amateur 
teams in the early seventies a costume of 
“circus red” was the favorite. Baseball 
stockings, in the knickerbocker era, ran 
to most vivid colorings. 

Scores, as well as excitement, ran high 
in these early days. On October 10, 1867, 
the Excelsiors of Hoboken and the Knick- 
erbockers played a “quick and_ lively 
all,” as the Knicker- 
Knicks 


The Excelsior Club in 


—score 


$1, Excelsiors 21. 


| 1866 plaved 20 games, scoring 551 runs 


against their opponents’ 410, an average 
of 27 runs to a game, the highest score 


| being 48 and the lowest 6. 


Harry Wright’s renowned Cincinnati 
Red Stockings of 1869 were the first pro- 
fessional team organized. This team 
went through the season of 1869 without 
sustaining a defeat, and followed it up by 
winning the championship in 1870. The 
first professional organization of baseball 


clubs was started in 1871, including nine 
clubs. The Athletics of Philadelphia 
were the first to win a pennant, with 
twenty-two victories and seven defeats. 
The Athletics, Cincinnatis, Chicagos, 
Clevelands, Mutuals and one or two 
others paid salaries. Others, such as the 
Forest Citys of Rockford, IIl., on which 
were Spalding, Anson, Barnes, McVey 
and other celebrated players, were on a 
co-operative basis. These clubs from the 
brave smaller cities soon dropped out, 
and big league baseball was settled in its 
stride, purveying entertainment to the 
greatest possible number, and soon to be 
reinforced by a host of minor leagues. 

The scores attest that the early-day 
baseball players had abundance of skill. 
The rules were changed rapidly, to meet 
the demands of public and players, but 
the Spalding collection shows that it took 
enthusiasm, and courage to carry the 
game through its formative years. 


The Soldadera—(Concluded from page 483) 


of him, she slipped her golden paw within 
her brown shirt and drew out his roll. 
“El dinero,” she said simply, handing it 

him; and Bobbie knew that the ex- 
cellent creature had merely taken charge 
because she thought him unfit to do so— 
which he was. 

He tried to force it back upon her, but 
“Esta bueno, 
“It’s all right, 
friendly, but 


she said. 
And with a 


muchachito,” 


shoulder blades, twirled him like a top. 

It was then he saw he had been grossly 
mistaken about her, and about the sig- 
nificance of certain of her glances. She 
was now looking down on him indulgently 
and kindly. He saw that her smile, and 
the light in her black eyes, were altogether 
and exclusively maternal—and nothing 
more. 

Bobbie had been doing what all men 
do all the time: he had been overestimat- 
ing his power to influence the gentler sex. 


THE HOT AIR MARATHON 


By FRED C. KELLY 


NYONE clever at compiling sta- 
tistics could doubtless show 
that the words wasted 
each year in needless argument, would 
lap clear around the globe with enough 
left over to reach from Springfield, Mass., 
to the outskirts of Red Key, Ind. 

Deep down in the heart of every human 
being is planted a desire to take part in 
footless discussions of one kind or an- 


con- 


clusively 


other. 
Take 
permits of honest difference of opinion 
and nine men out of ten will take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to disagree 
with their friends. In a town where 
there is both an American League and a 
National League baseball nine, one will 
| seldom find all the members of a family 
agreeing as to which is the more capable 
outfit of players. Instead, the family 


almost any proposition at all that 


‘will sit about the dinner table arguing 
|and debating and quarreling. 


ach mem- 
ber wondering why those who disagree 
with him could possibly take such a pin- 
headed view. 

If there are no rival baseball teams in 


the town, it is astonishing how eagerly 
the citizens welcome the slightest chance 
to fall out about something that really 
doesn’t matter. I recall a little town 
from which two electric railway lines were 
built to the city. There was 
great rivalry between the lines and 
immediately the whole town re- 
solved itself into Anyone who 
knew the promoter of one line, or had a 
nodding acquaintance with any of its 
conductors would not ride on the rival 
line. And if you chanced to go to the 
city by your best friend 
went on the other, there came a breach 
between you that only time could heal. 
When finally one road had a serious 
accident and killed three or four people, 
the enthusiasts for the opposition road 
seemed actually pleased. 
Many of us can remember 
when women would fall out and hate 
each other because they could not agree 
on which was the best sewing machine. 
Verily, so fond are human kind of need- 
less argument that not a single oppor- 
tunity falls unheeded. 


nearest 


most 


sides. 


one line and 


So it goes. 
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At Your Service! 


Leslie’s every week is informative, instructive 
and entertaining—in other words: JT JS INTER-~ 
ESTING! But more than this, it aims to be help- 
ful and of genuine service to its readers. For 
instance, among its many compelling features are: 


Leslie’s Investment Bureau 


which is the oldest established financial department 
of its kind in any periodical. For nineteen years 
it has been in charge of Mr. Theodore Williams. 
It gives impartial, conservative advice, without 
charge, to readers seeking sound investments. 


IT IS AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Leslie’s Motor Department 


conducted by H. W. Slauson, M.E., recognized as 
one of the ablest and most reliable motor authorities 
in the United States. It contains a wealth of valu- 
able information for automobilists and, in addition, 
furnishes free of charge unbiased expert advice on 
all kinds of problems concerning motor vehicles. 


IT IS AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Through these departments alone Leslie’s has 
been of real help to thousands of its readers. 


Let Leslie’s Help You! 


Get Leslie’s this week and every week through 
your newsdealer. 
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DONT SAY UNDERWEAR ~ SAY MUNSINGWEAR 


VA 5 MU NSING is made for every member of the family. It 


may be had in styles and fabrics suitable for 
~~ Ox A EAR every age and every occasion and for every 

season of the year. Whether you are tall or 
short, old or young, man, woman, boy or girl, or infant, there is a Munsing- 
wear garment that will give the utmost in service and satisfaction. 
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